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® Without one tie of kindred or of love 
‘To bind her to the earth.” 
* * . 


“ To that soft and pleading eye 
Who is there could suit deny.” 
* * * 


* And Selim to his heart has caught, 
In blashes, mure than ever bright, 
His Nommahal.” , 

*T'was a sweet summer sunset, and the lin- 
gering beams fell soft upon an English cottage 
with its clustering roses, and grass plat in front, 
so pleasant and green. It seemed fitted for the 
abode of peace and happiness, yet the stillness 
around it, the carefully closed casement, and 
neglected garden, bespoke it the abode of sick- 
ness or sorrow. The sunset hues faded, and 
the shadows of evening fell deeper, and, as 
a dim light appeared in one window of that 
lonely cottage, two travellers dismounted at the 
inn opposite, and having refreshed themselves 
strolled through the village. 

“ Well!” exclaimed the older of the two, in 
a tone that plainly denoted vexation, “of all 
_ wildgoose vagaries, this is the most outré ! 

hat on earth tempted you, Roscoe, to leave 
Castle Clarendon, and set forth like some doubty 
knight without your retinue, upon an unfrequent- 
ed road, merely because your lady mother in- 
formed you of the approach of the beautiful 
Miss Leston, the heiress ?” 

A smile passed over the handsome features 
of the Earl of Clarendon, one of the most popu- 
lar young noblemen of the day, who had just 
come into possession of a large unincumbered 
estate, but he vouchsafed no reply to the petu- 
lant inquiry of his friend, who continued in the 
same tone: 

“Now, Roscoe, I really believe you were 
afraid of the arrows tipped with gold, or you 
would never have made so precipitate a retreat 
merely because she was expected upon a visit 
at the Castle. She is reported to be young and 
pretty.” 
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“She may be all these,” answered the young 
nobleman, with something of a curl upon his 
handsome lip, “and withal not suited to fill the 
station of Lady Clarendon, for which my lady 
mother designs her, without a thought that her 
only son may choose to please myself in this 
most momentous case—now clear that brow, 
George, and let us for one month lay aside the 
‘pomp and ceremony’ of our rank, and wander 
where 


* There is no sound of festival 
Echoing from the lighted Hall,” 


“T am weary of being the ‘lion’ of the hour, 
and for the ensuing four weeks am plain Mr. 
Wilmot.” 

“That aristocratic bearing will betray the 
friend,” exclaimed Capt. Beaumont, “and as 
I am a younger son with nothing but my good 
sword to recommend me, I will retain my own 
cognizance, it being one but little known in 
these barbarous regions.” 

The young men sauntered by the banks of 
the pretty stream that ran meandering through 
the village till the moon was high in the blue 
vault; and then turned towards the sun. In 
passing the cottage which was retired from the 
road, they stopped a moment to admire its 
lonely beauty, aud were standing within the 
pretty yard when the house door was thrown 
open, and a girl apparently about fifteen, of 
surpassing beauty, stood in the moonlight, the 
rich curls flung back from her brow, as she 
gazed upon the intruders with a bewildered 
look. Suddenly she sprung towards Roscoe, and 
grasping his arm, cried in imploring accents: 

“Oh! my father is dying, do come with me, 
for he is so wild”—and she wrung her hands in 
agony. 

The beauty and artlessness of the girl, joined 





to his own kindly feelings, induced him to com- 
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ply, and with Beaumont he entered the low 
door-way. 

Upon a bed was extended the corpse of the 
father, evidently the victim of - intemperance, 
and the death-pang no doubt terrified his child 
in her lonely watch ti]l she rushed forth for 
assistance. The life had but just departed, and 
it was long ere they could pursuade the deso- 
late girl that he was no'more. When the 
dreadful truth rushed upon her mind, she buri- 
ed her head in the clothes of the bed sobbing 
convulsively, and muttering to herself— 

“All! all! alone! I wish that I could die 
too—Jeannette has now no home !” 

Every feeling of compassion and pity was 
arou in Roscoe’s mind, as he gazed upon 
the sad and beautiful being thus cast upon a 
rude world deprived of al] natural protectors. 

“Can we leave her thus!” burst involun- 
tarily from his lip. 

“No!” was the immediate response of his 
friend. ‘“ Remain, Roscoe,” he added, “and I 
will go for some one to assist this poor girl.” 

The young Ear! did not think his dignity 
lowered as he stooped to raise the bereaved 
child from her painful position beside the corpse. 
He seated her beside him, and used every argu- 
ment to soothe and console. Her convulsive 
sobbings gradually became stilled, and by the 
time that Capt. Beaumont arrived with the 
landlady of the inn, she was restored to a state 
of calmness; but with an expression of such 
utter forlornness imprinted upon her lovely 
face, as powerfully affected the two young 
men, and putting a purse into her hand, they 
hastily left the cottage to conceal their emo- 
tions. 

From the idlers round the inn, they learnt 
the history of Jeannette Gray, the “ Village 
Flower,” as she was called by the peasantry 
round. Her father had removed there about 
two years before, and had neither held commu- 
nication with the inhabitants or suffered his 
young and beautiful daughter to mingle in the 
village sports—and — the old gray- 
headed school-master—who loved the child, 
and occasionally gave her instrnction, none 
entered the cottage. ‘The father was a cold 
and stern man, and it was rumored that man 
a dark act had compelled him to seck the re 
ter of that quiet spot—and at last he became a 
thing for the finger of scorn to point at; seek- 
ing in deep inebriating draughts an oblivion for 
memory. 

A few of the peasants assembled to pay the 
last duties to the old man, from a feeling of 
pity for the child; and as the grave was filled 
up, turned carelessly away—whilst she flung 
herselt upon the sma!! mound weeping passion- 
ately, notwithstanding the efforts of the kind 
anlinly to console. 

“ Law, now, don’t grieve so, you shall come 
home with me, and every one will do you a 
kind act—do not grieve so—poor girl”—and 
she drew her from the church yard to her own 
dwelling. 

Days passed on, and Roscoe and his friend 
spent their time in rambling over “hill and 
vale,” but evening invariably brought them 
back to the village inn. Capt. Beaumont be- 
gan to tee! uneasy. Why was Clarendon so 





unwilling to leave? Why almost petulantly 
tell him that he might return to the Castle 
when he pleased, if he was tired of ruralizing ? 
He knew his friend well, and that with all his 
great and good qualities he was romantic and 
enthusiastic in the extreme—and Jeannette 
was one to realize a poet’s dream— 


“ Not the face of heaven 
In its serenest colors, nor earth in all 
lts garniture of flowers, nor all that live 
In the bright world of dreams, nor all the eye 
Of a creative spirit meets in air, 
Could m the smile and sunshine of her charms, 
Not feel itself o’ermaster’d by such rare 
And perfeet beauty :—yet she bore herself 
So gently, that the lily on its stalk, 
Bends not so easily its dewy head.” 


Well might he fear for him—for the haughty 
spirit of the young noble had indeed bowed low 
to the innocence and holy purity enshrined in 
the bosom of the lowly peasant girl. 

“This is worse than madness,” exclaimed 
Beaumont at the close of a long argument, 
“what can Jeannette be to you but a passing 
dream. Consider your long line of ancestors— 
your rank in society—the poe of all 
your titled connexions; and last, not least, her 
utter want of education, of accomplishments to 
fit her for such a high station, and then whether 
your proud name would not be tarnished by 
such an alliance.” 

* And look abroad into the world, Beaumont, 
and see amidst its tinsel glare if you know of 
one heart as pure from corrupting passions as 
hers, beauty as perfect without a touch of 
woman’s vanity to mar it. Seems she not more 
like a guileless child, free from a taint of world- 
liness or sin?” 

“ When the whisper of adulation is on her 
ear, when crowds bow and offer up incense at 
the shrine of the new beauty, and she is sur- 
rounded by splendor and wealth, think you she 
will retain this simplicity, this purity !—You 
are fascinated now, Roscoe, but with all your 
intellectual gifts, you will find that mind as 
well as beauty will be wanting to constitute 
happiness. But I have warned you, and shall 
leave you to yourself.” 

“ Not without giving me your word as a man 
of honor not to betray my confidence,” replied 
Roscoe, with something of pique in his tone. 

“On this you may rely,” said Beaumont, and 
they separated. 

Beaumont was obliged to leave his friend 
and rejoin his regiment, and dearly as he had 
loved him from his boyhood, Roscoe was glad 
to be relieved from the restraint his presence 
imposed. 

Jeannette was his constant companion in his 
rambles, by the side of the river and over the 
pleasant meadows. Her sadness had worn off, 
and there was a sweet playfulness in her man- 
ners, joined to her entire dependence upon him, 
that completed the conquest of his heart. He 
saw in her, indications of native talent, and the 
mildness and beauty of many of her ideas just 
suited his romantic turn of mind. And she, 
that beautiful being, whose every look betrayed 
his influence over his affections, whose eye so 
timidly turned to his for approval, was she to 
bow as some sweet flower, because the storm- 
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cloud was near. Her destiny remains yet to be 
told. 

They were wandering one evening by the 
river’s banks, and after watching the waves re- 
flect a thousand radiant colors from the beauti- 
ful sunset, Clarendon drew her towards a rustic 
seat in silence. He felt the time was drawing 
near when he must leave her, and many con- 
tending emotions were swelling in his proud 
heart. She gazed into his face with something 
of fear, for the expression of it was different 
ftom what she had ever known it. He caught 
the look, and smiling sadly said: 

“Do not be frightened, Jeannette, I am per- 
fectly well.” 

“Then why do you look so, Mr. Wilmot?” 
for so she had been accustomed to call him, 
* Have I offended you?” and a tear started to 
her eye. 

“Offended,” he repeated—“ Blest angel as 
you are, you could not offend.”, Then seizing 
her hand he added impetuously—“ Jeannette 
will you unite your fate with mine? Will you 
give me a husband’s right to protect you ?” 

Jeannette covered her face with her hands, 
and trembled violently, and even her neck was 
stained with the deep crimson. He needed no 
other reply, and folding her to his heart, whis- 
pered “ mine forever.” Then it was that her 
tears burst forth, and she wept on his bosom 
from excess of happiness. 

They were wedded in the village church, and 
then for the first time did the astonished girl 
learn, that instead of Mr. Wilmot, she had 
wedded the wealthy and powerful Earl of 
Clarendon, whose name had reached even that 
secluded spot. All were glad for the “ Village 
Flower,” and blessed her as she passed through 
the church-yard, where she had so lately been 
@ mourner, a young and happy bride. 

But when Roscoe folded her to his heart as 
his own, and called her by the sacred name of 
wife, a cloud dimmed her brow, and the smile 
that had before wreathed her lip faded. “Do 
you repent already, my own Jeannette?’ he 
asked in the deep tone of strong affection. 
“‘ Dearest, I shall take you to my own proud 
home, ere many weeks are over, whose sun- 
shine you will make. I Jong to present my 
beautiful bride to my kindred.” 

“ But will not those kindred despise me?” 
she asked in a low, sad voice. “ Will they not 
look down on the peasant girl with scorn! 
Better had it been that we never had met.” 
And Roscoe, even whilst he fondly soothed her, 
could not but acknowledge to himself that her 
fears were not wholly groundless, But she 
was now his own, and the solemn tie could 
only be broken by death. 

Some weeks passed on, and Jeannette saw 
with the quick-sightedness of woman, that her 
husband, although tender and kind as ever, was 
ill at ease. The time was drawing near when 
he must present his young bride to his family, 
as he could not remain longer from his home. 
Innocent and lovely as was the being who 
looked up to him with such confiding tender- 
ness, he felt that she was incapable of appreci- 
ating the powers of his mind. The magic 
touch of education was wanting to render her 
perfect. One evening he was sitting buried in 





reverie, unmindful of the presence of his wife, 
who was standing by a distant window. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed, “Oh! that she ssed 
the knowledge, the accomplishments of others !” 
Jeannette’s quick ear caught the words, and 
her trembling limbs almost refused their sup- 
port; but she succeeded in leaving the room 
unobserved. What a world of misery was 
opened to her view. She threw herself upon 
the bed and wept long and bitterly. But 
though lowly born, she was possessed of a 
more lofty spirit than one would have deemed 
could dwell in that timid girl. She felt that 
she was not fitted for the wife of one so gifted. 
“ He is ashamed of his choice,” was her thought, 
and even amidst those passionate tears was her 
resolution taken. She knelt down to ask aid 
from above, for when her father in her childish 
days sternly forbade her to pray, she would 
wander fourth and in some lonely place, with 
only the canopy of the deep blue sky above, 
pour forth the orisons of her innocent heart. 
She arose from that prayer, sad indeed, but 
calm and collected; and sought her husband. 
He raised his eyes upon her entrance, and put- 
ting out his hand drew her fondly towards him, 
and kissed her cheek. ‘ You have been weep- 
ing, dearest,” he said, as he gazed anxiously in 
her pale face. “ Have you any sorrow unshared 
by me!” 

Jeannette laid her head upon his shoulder, so 
as to screen her face, and for one moment her 
resolution wavered; but she soon nerved her- 
self to speak—and with all the artlessness of 
her character teld him that she had heard his 
exclamation and long read his thoughts, 

“T am not worthy of you, dear Roscoe,” she 
said in conclusion—‘“and you ought to have 
sought a bride amongst those in your own 
rank—but our fate is one. Send me from you 
awhile, and I will try and learn those accom- 
plishments, and gain the knowledge you prize 
so much. I already bless the good old sehool- 
master who did not let me grow up in utter 
ignorance ;” and overcome by her feelings, she 
covered her face and wept. 

Clarendon was both affected and pleased, 
although his heart sunk at the prospect of 
separation; but he had been communing with 
himself, and felt all the disadvantages to which 
he had subjected her. He knew with her 
natural abilities, that a few months would 
model the tinged child into the intellectual 
woman—and he was touched to the heart with 
the generous sacrifice she was willing to make. 
He soothed her with many a tender word of 
affection and approval, an! smilingly said— 
“Only a few moaths dear Jeannette, and then 
my kindred shall be proud of my beautiful 
bride. *Til] then no one shall even have a 
giimpse of that sweet face’—~playfully kissing 
away her tears. 

ok 4 ¥ * * * 

The curtains in the small but pretty drawing 
room of Mrs. Everard, (a widowed sister of the 
Dowager Lady Clarendon, who was a rare and 
superior character, and having early known 
sorrow, had withdrawn from the world upon a 
limited income) were closely drawn, for it was 
a damp and dreary evening. The candles were 
lighted, and a good fire in the grate, although 
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it was early in the fall. She was busily en- 
gaged in reading, when a ring, somewhat louder 
than usual, roused her attention, and her ser- 
vant ushered the Earl of Clarendon accom- 
panied by a female into her presence. She 
started from her seat to welcome her favorite 
nephew, and after warmly embracing him, turn- 
ed a look of inquiry towards his companion. 
With one hand he put aside the veil that 
shaded the surpassing beauty of his Jeannette, 
end leading her to the lady, said with a look of 
pride and love— 

“ My wife! my dear aunt, and to your care 
and kindness I must commit her.” 

There was an expression of innocence and 
purity in the countenance of the young crea- 
ture before her, that won her heart, and she 
kissed her fair brow and bid her welcome as 
warmly as if she had known her for years; 
without a single inquiry for the sclution of 
what seemed to her a strange mystery. But 
soon was the romance of the past weeks con- 
fided to her, and in a moment shefelt how all 
important it was for Jeannette to be other than 
she was, ere she could be presented to his am- 
bitious and aristocratical family, whose pride 
would at best meet with a severe blow, and 
and though she lamented her nephew’s impru- 
dence, she would for his sake save his sweet 
bride from the chilling influence of his titled 
connexions. 

» “Twill not betray your confidence,” said she 
to him, when they had discussed many plans— 
* Jeannette is but a child yet. Leave her one 
year with me, and go abroad, and when you re- 
turn, she shal] be all you wish. Till then, she 
shall pass a protegeé of my own; and that look 
of love tells how she will for her husband’s 
sake employ the hours of absence.” 

» Captain Beaumont remained with his friend 
a few weeks at the castle before the latter 
went abroad, and Jaughingly told him, that as 
he chose to give up the heiress, he would win 
her himself. Maria Leston was one calculated 
to please him—lively and affectionate, with a 
warm heart, but a mind wholly undisciplined ; 
this, however, was not perceptible in every-day 
intercourse, and he soon became one of her 
most devoted admirers. “Take care,” said 
Roscoe, who had studied her character with 
more attention from the time he had seen his 
friend’s predilection. “ Remember—I in turn 
warn you. But now dear Beaumont, I leave 
my cause in your hands. Use your influence 
with my mother, and remove her prejudices 
against unequal alliances, ere I return; for I 
have expressly told her I should not select a 
bride from the ranks of fashionable society.” 
And they parted to meet again, under what dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

aa * * * * * * * * 

Month after month passed away, and Mrs. 
Everard saw with surprise and delight the fa- 
cility with which Jeannette acquired those ac- 
complishments necessary to the high station 
she was to occupy. She studied early and late, 
and though her cheek was a shade paler, yet 
her countenance bore an expression of intellect 
that greatly added to its charm. She seemed 
to rouse as from a dream, and her mind drank 
deeply at the fountain of knowledge. Of mu- 





sic, Roscoe was fond, and had delighted to hear 
her warble simple airs she had caught from the 
village infer her voice and ear were both 
fine, ad when after passing hours at either the 
harp or piano, she would rise pale and exhaust- 
ed from weariness—the thought was constant- 
ly, ‘* Roscoe shall not be ashamed of his wife!” 

Mrs. Everard often intreated her to desist, 
fearing such unremitting attention might un- 
dermine her health; but a playful smile was 
her answer, as she reminded me protectress 
that in a few months more her husband would 
return. Dearly did the lady love the sweet 
girl, and she gazed upon her with a feeling of 
reverence, as she felt the beauty of her charac- 
ter, and the holiness of her young love. Their 
days passed peacefully on, interrupted only by 
frequent letters of encouragement and affection 
from Clarendon, when a message from Lady 
Clarendon, announcing her intention of visiting 
her sister, threw Mrs. Everard into a state of 
perplexity. To refuse the visit was impossi- 
ble, and to expose Jeannette to the scrutiny of 
this woman of the world equally so. Jeannette 
herself immediately proposed remaining in her 
own apartments until the lady left. Her heart 
grew heavy, she knew not why, at the idea of 
being under the same roof with Roscoe’s mo- 
ther, and when she first caught a tone of her 
voice as she passed at a distance, she wept 
without being able to give a reason for her 
tears. 

A night or two before the intended departure 
of the lady, Jeannette felt more than usually 
oppressed. She threw open her window, and 
gazed forth upon the beauty of the scene. It 
was calm and clear, and the blossoms that clus- 
tered beneath it, whose fragrance was “ borne 
upon the night wind,” were glittering in the 
moonbeams. It was midnight, and although 
so late, she felt no inclination to retire. Her 
thoughts were afar with the wanderer, and she 
thought of all his love, and the state of lowly 
dependence from which he had reseued her, 
with a feeling of veneration and gratitude, 
blended with the deep strong devotion of wo- 
man, till tears mingled with the prayer she 
murmured for his safety. A light slumber sur- 
prised her even where she sat. How long she 
remained she was incapable of telling, but she 
roused from an uneasy dream in wonder at the 
position in which she had fallen asleep. Her 
hair was damp with the night dew, and gather- 
ing up its rich folds she was preparing to seek 
her bed, when a distant grating sound fell on 
her ear. She listened, and again she heard it, 
as if some one was attempting to force a win- 
dow. She cautiously approached one from 
which she had a view of the front entrance, and 
plainly distinguished a ladder planted against 
the house. Throwing a shawl over her head 
she stole gently from the room to that part of 
the house where the servants slept. Not a feel- 
ing of self intruded, and though her face was a 
shade paler, her step was firm. Opening the 
door of the room of an old servant of Mrs. Eve- 
rard’s, she went directly up to the bed, and 
rousing him gently, whispered in deep concen- 
trated accents— 

“Hugh! your mistress is in danger—there 
are persons even now attempting to force an 
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entrance into the house. Hush! make no noise 
for your life, but wake the men servants, and 
come quick to the street door.” 

She had no time for more, for a loud scream 
burst upon her ear—she sprung from the room 
into the passage—another and louder shriek 
made her heart almost sink within her, but 
rallying all her energies she ran swiftly along 
in the direction from which it proceeded, and 

aused almost breathless before the door of 

ady Clarendon. A stifled sound as of distress, 
left her not a moment for reflection, and burst- 
ing open the door she recoiled a moment in 
horror. A strong and dark looking ruffian had 
drawn a hankderchief round the lady’s throat, 
and she was already purple in the face. The 
noise caused him to turn round, and the beauti- 
ful girl heedless of her own danger, had only 
time to spring past him, and catch the handker- 
chief from her neck and raise her up, when she 
felt her own hands grasped tightly, and a glit- 
tering weapon flourished above her head. She 
did not scream—she did not even quail as his 
laugh rang through the apartment, she only 
felt that death was near, and her soul went up 
in prayer. Whether it was her firmness, or 
look of angelic purity that intimidated the ruf- 
fian she knew not, but the knife glanced aside, 
and fastened securely in the floor. Ere he 
could draw it forth, the room was filled with 
the servants and Mrs. Everard, and he was se- 
cured. All necessity for exertion was over, 
and she fainted. hen she recovered, she 
found herself upon a sofa in her own room, and 
surrounded by anxious faces. 

“Where am I?” she exclaimed, starting up 
with the impression of horror fresh on her mind. 

“ With friends, my dear girl,” said Mrs. 
Everard, folding her to her heart, “and free 
from danger, but how much do we all owe you!” 

From the confessions of the man, they 
gathered that he had heard of the arrival of the 
countess at Mrs. Everard’s, and knowing her 
to be wealthy, had left a gang to which he be- 
longed at a little distance, ’till he had secured 
an entrance; but her screams exasperated him, 
and fearful of detection, he resorted on the 
most effectual mode of silencing her. 

In consequence of the fright and agitation 
she had undergone, the lady was confined for 
a few days to her room; and Jeannette again 
resumed her employments. The third evening 
after, she was playing a sweet and plaintive 
air, when the countess suddenly entered. She 
rose hastily, and stood blushing and trembling 
beneath the earnest gaze of the mother of her 
husband. The proud lady stooped and kissed 
her brow. “Young and beautiful maiden,” 
said she, “ you have saved my life, I know not 
who you are, but whatever boon you ask of the 
lady of Clarendon, it shall not be denied you.” 

eannette’s forehead was stained with crim- 
son one moment, and she turned deadly pale 
the next, as kneeling before her, she answered: 

“ Your affection, and blessing, lady, is all J 
seek.” 

“ Methinks it were easy to love such a one 
as thou,” said the lady with a smile, “ but I 
must know who it is upon whom I must bestow 
this blessing.” 

“ Upon the wife of your absent son, lady,” 

oy 





she replied, rising with an air of gentle digni- 
ty, “and the only boon she craves is the bless- 
ing of his parent.” 

he lady started back in astonishment, and 
looked at Mrs. Everard, who had entered the 
room, for an explanation. In a few words, 
simple, but full of feeling, she told the events 
of the past months. Lady Clarendon was a 
woman of the world, and few deemed her to 
possess acute feclings—but she had a warm 
heart, that early sorrow had somewhat chilled, 
Thoughts of other days came over her, and she 
remembered, that in giving up one who had 
loved her well, to fulfil a father’s stern com- 
mand, and wedding the earl, she had passed 
through life with blighted affections. Her 
pride was lulled to rest, as she thought of the 
high-minded girl who had risked so much for 
her. ‘Shall I condemn them to a life of sor- 
row ?”” was her question to herself—*“ No!” and 
whilst both her sister and Jeannette waited 
tremblingly for her next words, she laid her 
hand upon the clustering ringlets of the latter, 
as she solemnly said: 

“ Bless you my sweet and noble child, and 
may you be blest in your young love,” and 
amidst many tears drew her to her bosom. 

- « = © SS oe * 

A year had gone by,.and again the young 
Earl of Clarendon set foot upon his native 
shores. His heart bounded with delight as he 
came in view of Mrs. Everard’s pleasant dwel- 
ling; but it sunk within him as he saw, that 
excepting in the servants’ rooms, the shutters 
were closed. With a foreboding of something 
1 he rung, and old Hugh presented him- 
self. 

“ Where is your mistress?” was his hurried 
question.” 

“ At the castle with your mother, my lord,” 
said the man, as he looked in surprise upon his 
agitated face. 

«“ And—my wife,” he was about to say, but 
recollecting himself, turned hastily away, and 
throwing himself into his carriage, he told 
them to drive on to the castle, where he was 
received with open arms by his mother and 
aunt. The next day was his birth-day, and 
great preparations having been made to cele- 
brate it, his appearance was hailed with every 
demonstration of joy. 

Mrs. Everard drew her nephew aside, and 
told him that as she was obliged to visit his 
mother, that she had carried Jeannette to pass 
the time with her husband’s sister. “So you 
see my dear Roscoe I have placed your treasure 
in safe hands, and as you cannot leave to visit 
her ’till after to-morrow, you must clear your 
brow, and do honour to your guests by amusin 
them. I am not so certain Jeannette woul 
fee] as anxious to run to you,” and with an 
arch smile she left him. 
ee * * * * * * * 

The halls of Clarendon Castle resounded 
with mirth and revelry—but there was no 
smile upon the lip of its master. He wandered 
about restless and uneasy. The sound of dis- 
tant music fell on his ear, and there was some- 
thing in it that soothed his harrassed spirits, 
and he drew near the room from which floated 
such bewitching harmony. The lady sat with 
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her back towards him, but his mother, and | 
Beaumont, who was one of the few who sur- 
rounded her, beckoned him in. A veil hung in 
loose folds around her person, and concealed 
her features. She rose from her seat, and at 
the same moment, lady Clarendon raising the 
veil, said: 

“Tt is in this way that I punish the want of 
confidence in my son,” and rich in beauty, and 
warmed into life by the Promethean touch of 
mind, he clasped to his bosom his own Jeannette. 

“What think you of my peasant bride?” 
asked Roscoe of his friend, as she gracefully re- 
turned the greeting of her husband’s kindred 
and acquaintances to whom his stately mother 
presented her—* Is she not lovely !” 

“ Lovely indeed, and good too withal,” re- 





plied his friend in a melancholy tone, as he 


glanced toward his own ey and thoughtless — 
wife, the once courted iss Leston. “JI 
would that Maria possessed but a grain of yon 
fair girl’s gentleness. Her jealous whims em- 
bitter every moment of my life.” 

“ Jeannette shal] try her influence over her,” 
was Roscoe’s reply —* Perhaps her magic wand 
may transform her.” 

“ Pray heaven it may, for there is but little 
happiness for either.” 

And she did transform the proud and haughty 
girl intoa being gentle as herself; for her sweet- 
ness and persuasion made her to see her own 
folly, and in the renewed confidence and happi- 
ness of his married life, George Beaumont ac- 
knowledged that he blessed the hour in which 
his friend wedded his peasant bride. 

Hingham, August, 1838. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


Mrs. Hale—I observed in a late number of the Lady’s Book, that you wished for incidents of real life, faets whieh did 
exist, or had existed, tofill the columns of your valuable work ; and that you gave them the preference to the fictitious, as 
more interesting and instructive. With a desire to assist you in this way, I send you a real case which lately eame within 
my own experience, and if it possesses no other merit you may be assured that it is strictly trae. The names, however, are 
suppressed, but nothing further ; and I sincerely hope, for the benefit of your fair readers and their wooing swains, 
that you will give it publicity, attended with such comment as you may think most suitable and proper, 





A REAL LOVE CASE. 


Havine arrived at that time of life which is} 
characterized as being of no particdlar age, 
but generally understood and admitted as on 
the wrong side of thirty, my hair is somewhat 

izzled, and my face, especially about the cyes, 

some few wrinkles; but my step is firm 
and elastic, my stature erect, and my spirits 
rather buoyant and jovial than crabbed and mo- 
rose; and albeit, as I have long been much 
given to reading, it must be confessed that for 








look about me and bethink myself who I should 
choose, and I was fully determined at any rate 
to choose wisely; for I well knew that after 
once getting my neck into the blessed noose of 
matrimony, if I found it pleasant and agreeable 
all would be very well, but if the reverse, I 
must bear it like a philosopher with stoic apa- 
thy; or like a saint, with meekness and patience. 
On this account I concluded that to choose a 
young girl would be improper, for she might 


about a year or so I have found spectacles quite | annoy me by being too heedless and volatile, 
indispensable. Nevertheless, I have been often and moreover, in some small matters she might 
told that I was tall, and with features well | be indiscreet; and a widow I considered equally 


chiselled and strongly marked, and rather 
comely than otherwise. My residence is in 
what is called the South, and my occupation 
that of a planter; and as I have much leisure, 
it has been sedulously devoted to literary pur- 
suits, as the most harmless and satisfactory 
method of spending my time. My manners 

are, itis true, a little fe 
too commonly the case with persons much oc- 
cupied in study and reflection, but not so as to 
make me affected or pedantic ; nor have | ever 
been accused of possessing either too much 
susceptibility or indifference of the ladies, nor 
of having any of those blemishable qualities 
which might make me objectionable or disa- 

greeable to them 

But my female relations, whose society was 
almost indispensable to me, I found had married 
and would marry, and there was a reasonable 
a ae that the autumn and winter of my 
ife would be left to all the cheerless horrors of 
of solitary and single-blessedness, unless I 
might choose to remedy the approaching evil 
by getting married myself. Having, therefore, 
reasoned myself into the belief that this was a 
‘udent and feasible measure, I began to 


ward and constrained, ! 





objectionable, for she might bore me with never- 
ending tales of the virtues of her first husband, 
intended, no doubt, to set befure me a proper 
example for imitation, and against which I 
might, perhaps, be sometimes inclined to re- 
volt. Com mature reflection, I therefore de- 
termined to fix upon a maiden lady, a little on 
the wrong side of thirty, and near my own 
age, who would be sufficiently prim, precise, 
and needful, of decorum to please the most fas- 
tidious. 

Of this class, I found a sufficient number 
within my acquaintance to puzzle me a long 
time in making a selection. I am not, it is 
true, intimately acquainted with any of them, 
but this appeared of little consequence, as their 
virtues had been sufficiently heralded. After 
mature deliberation, and having passed them 
over in review a great number of times in my 
mind, I at last fixed upon one who entirely 
pleased my fancy. I om her to be over 


thirty at any rate, for she had been a wn 
woman more than fifteen years, and I had care- 
fully watched a favourable opportunity to ob- 
serve that her hair, underneath the enormous 
quantity of black glossy curls she wore, was 
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fully as grey as my own. And if further proof 
was needed, I had remarked to a couple of 
young girls, my relatives, just come out, that I 
greatly admired the quantity and beauty of her 
head of hair, when they simply observed, “ La! 
cousin William, did you not know that it is all 
false? Old Grimalda has not a string of natu- 
ral hair much larger than one’s finger, and that 
isas grey asarat. Sister and J dressed her 
hair for her only the other day, and to be sure 
we ought to know.” ‘This, however, only as- 
sured me of a fact which gave her, in my esti- 
mation, both dignity and discretion. Having 
shown her sufficiently eligible I hope, in point 
of years, I shall proceed to her other qualifica- 
tions. She was somewhat of the Napoleon 
form, that is rather short and square, and in- 
clined to enbonpoint. Her forehead was rather 
low according to the ancient Grecian model; 
her face was broad, and her noise sharp and 
turned up, and her chin projected and turned 
up a little likewise; her lips were thin, and 
her teeth, considering the time they had been 
worn, were pretty good; but her eyes, those 
windows of the soul, were small, black, and 
sparkling, and her voice was clear, shrill, and 
distinct. 

I describe her exactly, for her image seems 
now before me ; and if she does not appear so 
fascinating to some, they must know that we 
cannot all think alike, and it is sufficient if she 
appeared to me every thing that was amiable 
and lovely. I have somewhere read, that Lord 
Byron considered, that it was not necessary for 
a lady to be a perfect beauty to inspire the full 
intensity of a tender passion, but she might 
have some prominent blemishes which her 
lover would overlook, or supply by the creative 
powers of his fancy; and that his Maid of 
Athens was a sinewey, pale-faced, dull-look- 
ing damsel, the daughter of his landlady, and 
owed her beauty and celebrity not to the gifts 
of nature, but to the poetry of his imagination. 
Be this, however, as it may; I had scarcely 
fixed upon my fair one before she appeared to 
me all that was excellent, amiable, and lovely. 
I could not see her without experiencing a kind 
of thrilling awe and devotion of heart which I 
cannot well express, and which I could not be- 
lieve to be any thing else but the effects of a 
pure and devoted love. I desired of all things 
to be in her company, although I always felt 
awkward and embarrassed, and afterwards 
could not help loathing and hating myself for 
the many blunders and absurdities I committed, 
notwithstanding I believe no one observed or 
suspected them but myself. All this time I 
was careful not to excite suspicions by paying 
ae any marked attention; and when [ fell in 

er company it was always apparently b 
chance; and when I called chens as po, Aa 
which was frequently the case, it was always 
under pretence of business, and my stay was 
very short, for I did not know but my mind 
might alter, and I could not bear to raise ex- 
pectations I might fail to gratify, or tamper 
with a passion F might be compelled to over- 
come. 

But after several months constancy, finding 
that my passion increased, or in fact grew 
worse and worse, I began to think it high time 





to break the matter to her, and this I was de- 
termined should be done in the most decorous 
and becoming manner. Believing that I should 
suffer a thousand martyrdoms, and commit an 
hundred times as many absurdities if] ——— 
to do it personally, S conboind that my t 
and safest way was to do it by letter, for then I 
could communicate to her my real sentiments, 
expressed with due premeditation, which, un- 
less she had great patience, and was particu- 
larly gifted in sifting out the meaning from a 
confused medley of incoherent words, uttered by 
a person in the greatest trepidation and alarm, 
she might otherwise never be able to know 
from my conversation. 

Accordingly I sat down, and with great pains 
composed a letter which suited me exactly. It _ 
had a sufficient mixture of love and business, as 
any letter of the kind ought to have. I felt 
every thing I expressed, and rejoiced that I 
could feel a passion so pure and so honourable 
to our nature, although it gave me so much 
perplexity and distress. But as all love letters 
are said to be foolish and uninteresting, except 
to the parties, this as yet had but one party, 
and was intended to be composed in such a 
manner as to make another, and inspire her 
with as great a flame as I felt myself; and at 
the same time to convince her reason and over- 
come her scruples of prudence, and pave the 
way to matrimony at once. Indeed, I could 
not see how it could fail of doing so. I re- 
viewed it again and again, and copied it care- 
fully on the best and most costly paper I could 
procure, and then read and re-read it, and was 
well satisfied that, as the lawyers say, it was a 
clear statement, and every way relevant to the 
case. I then folded and sent it to my fair one, 
thinking that as she read it, she must feel the 
strength and fervency of my passion, and ad- 
mit that my appeals to her were made in the 
most delicate and appropriate manner; and I 
doubted not but it would be well received, and 
cost her at least some few tender sighs to re- 
ject the suit of such a sincere and devoted 
swain, who could not only feel so deeply, but 
express his feelings in such happy terms. But 
eee the letter will best speak for itself, and 

therefore transcribe it verbatim. 


Holly-Horton Grove, 15th Oct. 1837. 

Dear Madam—Permit me to address you 
ona subject which to me at least is of such im- 
portance as to involve the future destinies of 
my life; and be assured it is with unaffected 
diffidence and embarrassment that I now at- 
tempt to disclose to you the real feelings of my 
heart. I have long known you, and such is 
the opinion I have formed of your worth, that 
notwithstanding my own unworthiness, I am 
induced to offer you my heart and my hand. 

A stranger to the forms and manceuvres of 
courtship, my sincerity must plead my excuse 
for thus apprising you at once of my sentiments ; 
and in paying you the highest compliment in 
my power, your goodness will certainly con- 
sider me justly entitled to all the indulgences 
due to pure and honourable intentions, the real 
intentions of my heart. But in making you 
this communication, I am sensible it is to 
propriety that I should, with equa] candour 
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and truth, lay before you the state of my feel- 
ings, and my circumstances in the world. 

hat I am unworthy of you, I readily admit ; 
but I truly offer to your acceptance a sincere 
and undivided affection and love, a tender and 
interested friendship, deeply solicitous for your 
welfare; and the entire devotion of a heart 
which I trust would be found faithful, and 
which would ever glory in contributing to your 
welfare. More than this perhaps I cannot say. 

My circumstances are not affluent, but my 
estate is unencumbered, and free from debt; 
it affords me the necessaries, and many of the 
luxuries of life. With greater exertions on 
my part it might be made more productive, and 
in these, will not be wanting should an increase 
of income be required. 

If I know myself, I must say that my heart 
is neither cold nor my feelings dead to the en- 
dearing enjoyments of conjugal life; but I feel 
that these alone can give scope to those tender 
charities which form our sweetest and dearest 
solace, and which heighten and dignify the 
blessings of prosperity, and afford the richest 
balm to soothe and comfort distress; a single 
life, with no faithful bosom to participate in my 
joys, or alleviate my cares, is a state too dreary 
and lonesome for me. Those who endure it 
need the consolation of meriting heaven in the 
world to come to support them under the priva- 
tions of denying themselves ell foretaste of it 
in this. 

Could you, my dearest Grimalda, reciprocate 
my affections, and be content with the mode- 
rate competency in my power to offer, I see no 
obstacles to prevent our enjoying as great a 
share of felicity as falls to the lot of mortals. 
Happy within ourselves, and in the possession 
of a comfortable home and the necessaries of 
life, we might draw largely upon content, and 
need not envy those who covet more. Trou- 
bles, it is true, we might have, they are the lot 
of humanity, and ought to be expected; but we 
should have no grounds to apprehend they 
would not be more than balanced by pure and 
blissful enjoyments. Indeed, you should be 
happy, if a fond and devoted heart could make 
you so. 

For my own part, I build no castles, and form 
no schemes at variance with domestic and con- 
jugal life. The vain pursuits of politics and 
ambition, the rage of speculation, and matters 
of like ee. I have always considered as dust 
and chaff, the bread that satisfieth not, and 
freely left them to those who were willing to 
sacrifice their peace, and prejudice their own 
souls for the sake of being called rich or great. 
Far above such empty baubles would | prize 
the sweet comforts of home, and the smiles of 
her I love. And here it is I would build my 
terrestrial elysium, as containing the most 
pleasing and blissful delights, and indeed all on 
earth worth having. Here let me live dispens- 
ing and receiving the best and holiest affec- 
tions of the heart; and here at last let death 
overtake me, as overtake me he must—and 
when I feel his pang, let my head be pillowed 
on the bosom of her I love, and my soul be 
wafted by her fervent aspirations to the pre- 
sence of the Most High. 

With you, my dearest Grimalda, I feel that 





I could not be unhappy, and that as time passed 
away the benign cheerfulness and goodness of 
your disposition would constantly increase my 
affection, and with an overflowing heart I 
should constantly bless yon for gilding my 
days with joy, and making my home a paradise. 
Indeed you must be mine; and with an honest 
heart, and sincere and ardent love, I place my 
whole hopes in you. 

Well indeed do I know that your heart is not 
steeled against the best and tenderest sympa- 
thies of our nature, and I doubt not that you 
will respect the feelings of one who is innocent 
of giving you offence otherwise than by enter- 
taining for you a pure and ardent affection, and 
that you will reward him with your friendship, 
if you cannot farther bless him, by responding 
to his wishes. 

Having thus laid before you my whole heart, 
I feel confident, my dearest Grimalda, that you 
will give the subject that consideration its im- 
portance deserves; and be assured that the 
richest blessing I can receive would be the 
permission to become, with sentiments of the 
most devoted affection and profound respect and 
esteem, for ever yours, 

Wa. WINTERGREEN. 


This letter it is true, was rather long, but 
how could I make it shorter? I condensed it 
all that I could, and there was not a single 
sentiment or expression which at that time I 
could bear to suppress or alter. And besides, 
1 considered it perfectly original and much bet- 
ter than any thing of the kind I had ever seen. 
I believe it must be apparent to every one who 
reads it, that I was then at least most despe- 
rately in love, and labored very hard to make 
myself acceptable, and earn my future happiness. 

After I had sent it, some days must neces- 
sarily pass before I could receive an answer, 
and these seemed to me absolutely intolerable. 
Every moment was fairly magnified into an 
age. Oh, the intense miseries of a state of 
anxiety and suspense! To the criminal, having 
in prospect the gallows or a pardon, with al] 
its whispered intimations and privileges to go 
and sin again, it is not so torturing as to the 
lover, who sees before him the blasting of his 
most pure and hallowed affection, making his 
heart at once a desert and a wilderness, or the 
full fruition of all that blissful delight his im- 
agination can depict as the richest and best gift 
of heaven to erring mortals, to cheer and glad- 
den them in the weary pilgrimage of life. Oh 
woman! Qh ladies fair and lovely, how can you 
be insensible to the pains you inflict by your 
little delays and flirtations! I once knew a 
country swain who beat his bride most unmer- 
cifully the day after marriage, as he said, — 
her off for the plague and vexation she had 
given him during a long and protracted court- 
ship. I abhorred the act as brutal and disgust- 
ing, but at the same time could not forbear 
entertaining some suspicions that like many 
other things not much worse, perhaps, it had a 
moral in it. Indeed, I never could conceive 
how a lady of any kind of feeling, when she 
had a beaux in tether, could bear to torture 
him, much as a cat does a mouse, with all the 
agonies of hope and despair, often repeated 
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through apparently an age of durance, when 
she must be sensible that in justice and mercy 
she ought one way or other to despatch him at 
once. 

I was convinced that my inamorato was no 
person of this kind, but that her gentle and 
compassionate disposition would never permit 
me to suffer from unnecessary delay, for I con- 
sidered her every thing that was amiable and 
perfect. I doubted not but she would fully ap- 
preciate my moral qualifivations and literary 
talent, and find me to possess all the requisites 
she could desire to make her happy, and de- 
voutly thank God that after waiting so long, 
she had at last been rewarded with a lover 
according to her utmost wishes. 

I could not forbear calculating the time she 
would probably receive my communication, and 
after her first surprise had subsided, I imagined 
she would read it again and again, and weigh 
every word, sentiment, and sentence, and find 
every thing according to her heart’s desire, and 
feel a becoming pride in having inspired a pas- 
sion so honorable and sincere; and which she 
could not, especially at her time of life, pru- 
dently fail to accept. I then imagined she 
would make out an answer with great delibera- 
tion, and in studied terms, suitable to my refin- 
ed taste and literary merit, the object of which 
would be to make me one of the happiest of 
men. 

Still my happiness was deferred, and depended 
upon a contingency of which I was not alto- 
gether certain. ‘This made me sufficiently 
miserable. Time seemed scarcely to move at 
all. Every moment was counted, and to beguile 
it, I would frequently dwell upon her perfec- 
tions:—her form so beautiful and lovely—her 
years, which entitled her to discretion, and 
must have enriched her mind and made her 
above the trifling coquetry and flirtation of a 
young girl; and likewise averse to flattery, 
which is always suspicious, and against which 
I had been carefully guarded. The communi- 
cation I should receive from her I imagined 
would of course be candid, sincere, well studied 
and highly respectful and complimentary — 
even were I refused, which I could scarcely 
believe possible, it would be in the most deli- 
cate terms, with all due acknowledgments for 
the honor [ intended, and the respectful man- 
ner it had been proposed, and terminate in the 
avowal of at least a sisterly friendship, which I 
intended to cultivate if nothing further might 
be expected. 

Something of this kind might in fact appear 
to have been my due. To suffer such images 
to pass and repass through my mind during 
these tedious hours, must have been excusable. 
Although, however, the time did pass, and J 
received the much expected packet, I immedi- 
ately retired, and with trembling anxiety broke 
it open. I found it to contain nothing but my 
own letter with the name of the fair and lovely 
Grimalda blotted out in every instance, and 
underneath my own signature the following 
words, in her hand writing, coarsely and hasti- 
ly executed, and not signed by any name, 
staring me at once in the face: 

“Sir, instead of deeming this a compliment 
in any way, I do think it the greatest piece of 





presumption that I ever knew—in fact it is 
presumption in the very highest degree—and I 
hope that you will never speak to me again, 
and by the by, hope that you will never call on 
us again—no, not even long enough to allay 
your thirst—for I do assure you that the very 
sight of you is intolerant—I feel myself entire- 
ly insulted, and indignant at the thought.” 

When the enamoured Don Quixote saw his 
peerless Dulcinea transformed into a coarse 
and garlick eating wench, he could not have 
been more completely dumbfounded than I 
was—for this was truly a blow up at once, and 
with a vengeance! My feet were rivetted to the 
spot. I felt a cold, chilly oppression about my 
heart which was quickly succeeded by a burn- 
ing glow, and the perspiration burst from every 
pore. I felt not rs pe nor disappointed love, 
but a mortified grief of soul, that all my pure 
and cherished passion, so ardent and sincere, 
and which had awakened in my bosom the sen- 
sations of almost a new existence should have 
sprung from such an object, and terminated in 
such a result—had she only shown herself 
worthy, my feelings would have been different. 
But now, did I love the fair Grimalda? No—I 
felt it impossible; as Col. Crocket says, “I 
could as well love her weight of wild cats.” 
But I felt not disdain nor contempt for her few 
illnatured sentences, but gratitude; for they 
placed her before me as she really was—not 
the gentle and amiable being I had made the 
mistress of my heart, the idol of my fond affec- 
tions, but a quite different person; and had not 
my suit been rejected, God only knows what 
kind of happiness might have been laid up in 
pickie for me. And I cannot but congratulate 
myself that I did not venture to make love to 
her personallv, for instead of venting her rage 
upon paper, she might then have given ita less 
harmless direction. 

Several weeks have now passed and I have 
not seen or heard any farther from the fair 
Grimalda, nor do I desire it. The wet blanket 
she threw upon my burning love has smothered 
it as completely as if it had never existed. I 
could see her vegetate forever in single bles- 
sedness, or wed another with the utmost com- 
posure, provided always, that I was safely out 
of her reach. To hear her virtues enumerated 
likewise gives me no concern, nor have I whis- 
pered my adventure to a single individual. 

I have now related an incident, which is 
actual experience, and fresh from real life—I 
leave others to draw from it what inference 
they please. I feel that it has made me much 
wiser than I was, and given me a greater de- 
pendence on a supreme power as the best 
guardian of my happiness. Had it been His 
will, how easily might the fair Grimalda have 
lured me into the matrimonial trap! and then 
it would have been too late to tell tales or make 
complaints ; but like a good husband I must fain 
love, and cherish her were she even the flour of 
brimstone, the cream of tartar, or the very 
quintessence of vexation. Or, she might have 
assumed a new disposition with her wedding 
dress, which I am told ladies often do and have 
made me the happiest and most enviable of 
men, W. U. W. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


TEMPER—A TALE. 


“ Tuere is Emily, mamma!” exclaimed Edith 
Evylen, and she sprang from the door step on 
which she was standing, and bounded over the 
lawn to meet her friend. 

“Oh Emily! you bring good news, I am 
sure—you remain with us, do you not?” 

“T do indeed, Edith. Mamma will be most 
happy to leave me with you, and Mrs. Evylen, 
until her return.” 

“Then it is all settled,” said Edith, and she 
smiled fondly upon Emily, as she drew her arm 
within her own, “and we shall be so happy, 
dearest! Frederic Herbert is with us; it is a 
sort of holiday just now with him—you know 
he has been lately admitted to the bar—and 
body, and mind, require relaxation after his 
a course of arduous study; there he stands 
with mamma in the door way, should you have 
recognised him!” Emily shook her head. “It 
was so long since she had seen him—she had 
so littie remembrance of him when a boy.” 

“ Yet we often retain distinct impressions of, 
persons, seen when very young,” said Edith ; 
“I am almost surprised your recollection of| 
Frederic is not better.” Nodding with a good- 
humoured smile to Herbert, who advanced to 
meet them, she said, “ You have the advantage 
of Miss Riverton, my clever coz, she remem- 
_ nothing about you, more than of any other 

y.”” 

“ My recollection of Miss Riverton is very 
different indeed from that,” said Frederic, bow- 
ing with an air of animated pleasure to both 
ladies. “I well remember the sweet counte- 
nance, that has changed only to become per- 
fect, and which I think, would have enabled me 
to recognise her under any circumstances.” 
Mrs. Evylen now came forward, and welcomed 
Emily with a kindly, but languid smile. She 
was a tall, faded woman, of perhaps some forty 
summers, with a listless and heavy counte- 
nance, which the heat of a warm afternoon did 
not by any means improve. 

“Tam glad you are come, Emily,” she said, 
“Tt is so stupid here, I longed for the sight of 
your happy face again—really the heat is in- 
tolerable, this weather oppresses me so much, I 
am quite unfit for society, I think I will lie 
upon the sofa again ; indeed it is the only com- 
fortable way of passing one’s time ;” and with a 
yawn she made no attempt to repress, she en- 
tered the house to put her laudable resolution 
into practice. 

“ Lay aside your bonnet Emily, my friend,” 
said Edith, “ and let us sit under this pleasant 
shade tree, we shall have air here, if any 
where.” 

They were scarcely seated, before Mr. Evy- 
len joined them; he wasa tall, spare man, upon 


whose brow the world had drawn many a hard | 
and harsh line, scorn and incredulity marked | 
the white and wasted features; as they lay in 


repose; traces there were of much manl 
beauty, and when he smiled there was a capti- 


vation, but without softness: few, I ween, had! 
ever marked through the stony coldness of his! 








eye, an expression of feeling, sympathy, or be- 
nevolence; there was in his character a selfish- 
ness too intense to leave room for the exercise 
of better feelings. Edith was the sole tie that 
bound him in social life—his wife had long 
ceased to be an object of interest or esteem— 
but for that only child, that daughter of rare 
and exceeding beauty, he was never tired of 
formin? ambitious projects, and even his exact- 
ing and proud spirit was satisfied with the un- 
disguised admiration she every where excited. 
Evylen was thoroughly versed in all the minu- 
tie of good society; prepossessing and gentle 
in his manners, because self-possessed, and art- 
ful, he was a general favourite, and pleasant 
companion, in the circle he deemed exclusively 
his own. 

Smiling upon the group as he approached, 
and addressing Herbert, he said: “1 fear your 
resolutions will melt into ‘ thin air,’ these are 
powerful temptations to swerve you from the 
dull path of duty, but remember nephew, mine! 
Fame will not rule a divided empire, she 
claims all your heart, and will enter into no 
compact with Cupid: and these fair ladies 
would only injure you, without benefitting them- 
selves, if they induce you to think differently.” 

“ You are right, uncle,” said Frederic, in a 
voice into which a tone of sadness had stolen, 
easily detected by the quick eye of Evylen, 
“but stern necessity will be the strength of my 

ood resolves; it will be long, very long, before 
pay other court than what is demanded in my 
rofession ; but in our fair land,” and his eye 
ighted cheerily, “there is a broad path of dis- 
tinction as open to the briefless barrister, as to 
those who “sit in high places,” and if J carve 
my wayypward, I may hope the reward will 
await meat last :”—and he bowed to both ladies, 
thongh his eye rested with a long, earnest 
glance upon Edith. 

All unconsciously, there was springing up in 
the heart of Herbert a passionate love for his 
cousin—and little wonder that he loved her— 
that queenly girl, with her high and sparkling 
beauty! Yet her pure and faultless features 
bore the impress of character, too commanding 
for the lot and happiness of wonan; the eye, 
black and piercing, could flash forth the rays of 
intolerable anger—the mouth so perfect, was 

et so haughty, and so resolute! the brow so 
high and broad, bore out, and sustained the no- 
ble character of her beauty—the full propor- 
tioned and stately form—the snowy shoulders, 
and perfect bust. The rich hair of “darkest 
hue” was braided back from the forehead, con- 
trasting with the sunny ringlets of Emily Riv- 
erton, who sat by her side. Fair were both 
those maidens—but how unlike! Deep in 
colour, as those of Edith, were the eyes of 
Emily, but how inexpressibly soft and touching 
the expression! It is seldom we see a black 
eye that can lay claim to that rare and peculiar 
beauty. Ina life time I have known but two 
persons so favoured; irresistibly sweet and 
gentle, was the beaming glance of Emily ; soft 
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hair, many shades lighter than that of Edith, 
wound itself about a neck and forehead of sur- 
passing whiteness, the face of Emily lighted by 
the glad, joyous eyes, and pure colour that 

layed on her cheek, was eminently beautiful. 
Bho was not so tall as Edith, nor so full propor- 
tioned, rather above the middle height, and 
very graceful in form. And now turn we from 
the pleasant shade tree, to learn something of 
the past history of the group. 

In rearing up her young and beautiful daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Evylen had brought to the task men- 
tal incapacity of the grossest order; over her 
head years had passed without bringing wis- 
dom; she was too indulgent, and too good-na- 
tured, to correct the ungoverned temper of 
Edith, or to curb with a strong hand, the self- 
will that every day strengthened in her cha- 
racter. Forgetful of her high and solemn re- 
sponsibility of mother, Mrs. Device was never 
so happy as when superintending the child’s 
dress, and seeing her lovely little face decked 
with smiles; to that effect nurses were desired 
to humour the dear little creature !—“ That all 
children were troublesome, and would have 
their own way—they must not wrangle with a 
child, but give up.” Humour her they did, to 
some purpose; “ give up” became a standing 
tule in the family, and there was a general, an 
implicit yielding to the wishes of the spoiled 
girl. Mr. Evylen immersed in business, and 
much from home, had few opportunities of 
judging of the real disposition of Edith; had he 
known the truth, he was too worldly not to 
have corrected the error, the worldly advantage 
of his child was the chief object of his anxiety, 
and he was wise enough to know she would be 

reatly injured by a temper so imperious. As 

dith grew up to womanhood, her intimacy 
with Emily Riverton caused a sudden and se- 
vere check upon all exhibition of violent anger ; 
a sense of shame was awakened, and when 
that intimacy had ripened into a firm and fast 
friendship, it became a great, redeeming trait in 
the character of Edith, that she bore patiently 
with, and even strove to benefit by the counsels 
of Emily, her good and faithful monitor, who 
warned her of error with a steadfastness and 
truth that few could have borne, reared in 
the ruinous self-indulgence that marked the 
early years of Edith Evylen. Two years 
passed at a fashionable boarding school, com- 
pleted the education of the future wife and 
mother! A dissipated winter in town followed, 
causing the heart of Edith to glow, from the in- 
toxication of gratified vanity; to her young 
imagination the homage she received was daz- 
zling; and then, and there, when her heart 
was open to receive such impressions, did her 
father open to her his plans, hopes, and expec- 
tations. He told her “ his affairs were in con- 
fusion, he could still keep his standing for a 
time, but his ultimate hopes of success were 
upon her—a wealthy son-in-law would furnish 
the means to reinstate him in his former suc- 
cessful and prosperous course of business—to 
relieve him from his present state of dreadful 
insecurity ; and he poured into her not unwil- 
ling ear many a tale of splendour; and of tri- 
umph, of willing slaves, won by the magic of 
wealth and beauty; of a rule in the circie of 





fashion, her matchless taste could render pow- 
erful” The taint of worldliness was given to 
her young mind, and she was conscious of a 
growing and intense desire to realise her 
father’s vain imaginings. Where was the 
rightful guardian of the young and exposed 
years of Edith? Where was the mother, 
whose duty it was to point out the errors into 
which her child was falling, and endeavour, 
with energy and decision, to correct them— 
slumbering at her post, when the dearest and 
best interests of her only child was at stake. 
How think ye? would the ambitious projects of 
that worldly father have weighed in the balance 
against the warnings, and admonitions, prompt- 
ed by a mother’s ceaseless and untiring love? 
High—high in the air they would have gone, 
feathery things for the winds to sport with! In 
the daughter’s heart, the name of mother is a 
holy spell—a holy and trusting spell, leading to 
all good, and gentle, and womanly thoughts! 
Should not an influence so refining, so benefi- 
cial, be rendered effective, by the aid of strong 
and judicious mental culture? Oh! that men 
weal study their true interests, and educate 
their daughters; the cry is ringing through 
our land, mothers do your duty! Right—but 
they must be fitted for that duty; and when 
mothers are unqualified, by mental incapacity, 
it falls upon the father—it is his duty; the path 
lies before him in a flood of golden light! If 
you would make your home a happy one—your 
household hearth a scene of contentment and 
love, give unto your daughters resources 
which will render them independent of the 
wholesale slanders, and vain frivolities, sought 
with avidity by hundreds, as a stimulus to the 
dull monotony of domestic life. Do you call 
the present a system of education, that will fit 
woman to be wives and mothers! Do the 
fathers of our fair land give this momentous 
subject sufficient attention? Is it their part to 
look on with indifference when fair girls are 
springing uparound them, with the seal of pro- 
inise upon their brow, and an intellect running 
riot, for want of judicious training? Money is 
spent freely, but it is time that is needed; the 
defect in the education of girls is tobe found at 
home; our teachers do their part faithfully. 
Why then do girls evince an indifference, not to 
say distaste, to a course of judicious reading? It 
is because the taste is not formed at home. Let 
a father point out a course of reading, encour- 
age, and aid the young beginner; let intellec- 
tual pursuits occupy much of the time spent in 
the domestic circle; the taste once acquired 
will never forsake them. Amid the round of 
youthful gaities, a daughter may not fully ap- 
preciate these advantages, and a father must 
contend with her disinclination to study, but 
let him persevere; for there comes an after 
time, a long after time of quiet and seclusion. 
Then will the heart of that daughter rise up in 
silent and undying gratitude to the father who 
has so guarded and guided her young mind, 
that her happiness is secured, independent of 
outward circumstances. She will never forget 
in the long hours of inevitable solitude, the fos- 
tering hand that has led her, by a pleasant 
path, to the enjoyment of happiness within her- 
self; it renders the tie, between father and 
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daughter, infinitely more endearing and sacred ; 
the father’s thoughts are not a “sealed fount” 
to the keenly sympathizing girl by his side, 
and he is repaid a thousand fold for all his early 
care and attention, by such communion. 

Let fathers do their duty for a generation to 
come, and mothers will take the place God or- 
dained they should; well and wisely qualified 
to perform the important duties which devolve 
upon them in life. It is no argument against 
us, to point out the countless multitude of 
mothers who are nobly sustaining their charac- 
ter, eminently fitted so to do; that there are 
hundreds, nay thousands in our land miserably 
disqualified, no one will venture to deny. Let 
this grand defect in the home education of girls 
be remedied, and we shall not have it marked, 
in the note book of a passing traveller, that va- 
cuity of mind was a cause of evil, and a curse 
to American women. 

Widely different in all respects, was the 
mother of Emily Riverton from Mrs. Evylen. 
In educating her daughter, Mrs. Riverton had 
ever borne in mind the peculiar trials that fall 
to the lot of woman in her various relations in 
life; she felt how invaluable the blessing of a 
cultivated mind had been to her in the weary 
intervals of sickness, the long hours of priva- 
tion and sorrow most women are subject to; 
she was sustained in atlversity; her temper 
rendered serene and cheerful, by the strong 
efforts of a well-disciplined and vigorous mind. 
“The sole daughter of her house and heart” 
was growing into a beautiful woman, a com- 
— and support to her declining years. 

mily had been wholly educated by her mother, 
who had lost several children before her birth; 
the death of her husband followed soon upon 
that event; and Emily remained a tie that 
bound her to life, and roused her to continued 
and active exertion. The time and attention of 
Mrs. Riverton was almost exclusively given to 
her child; under her fostering care and prun- 
ing hand, nothing really valuable was neglect- 
ed, while there was found, by a judicious 
mma of time, leisure for those accom- 
ag oe that sit so | on woman. 

rs. Riverton’s health had received a severe 
shock from her early domestic afflictions, she 
had at no time felt the vigour of frame, and 
elasticity of spirits, that follow an entire resto- 
ration to health; but she was quite equal to all 
her duties ; and like too many others, satisfied 
with being so. She neglected the out-door exer- 
cise that would have strengthened and restored 
her enfeebled frame to its original vigour; her 
health gave way, and Emily’s attention was re- 
— and freely given. It was beneficial to 

e mind of that gentle girl to go through the 
self-denying process of a sick room—to bear si- 
lently the caprices of the worn sufferer—to 
check the countless fears that spring from the 
heart to the face, and ever wear in the pre- 
sence of the invalid, a quiet and cheerful coun- 
tenance; how rich the reward that awaited her 
at last! The pale cheek of the stricken mother 
lost slowly, but surely, its sunken expression, 
and asher hue; light came to the eyes, colour 
to the lips, and strength to the bowed and de- 
bilitated frame. 

It was at the commencement of Mrs. River- 


ton’s illness, Edith Evylen returned home from 
school; her father’s residence was within a 
few hundred rods of Mr. Riverton’s house, and 
both were not more than a two hours ride from 
the city. Emily was then sixteen, Edith a year 
older. In their more youthful years, any great 
intimacy between them was checked by Mrs. 
Riverton ; in this she was aided by Mrs. Evy- 
len’s habit of spending her summers “ where 
most the gay do congregate,” and Edith accom- 
panying her. The friendship that now sprang 
up between these fair girls she had no desire to 
check, believing Emily secure from evil influ- 
ence, and hoping with a Christian’s spirit, to 
benefit Edith. She saw with sorrow the ne- 
glected and faulty education of the maiden, 
but she admired her wondrous beauty, and was 
fully alive to the enthusiastic love she bore to 
Emily. In the nature of Edith Evylen there 
was no disguise, high; haughty, and imperious 
as she was, she scorned a mean action, and 
would not for any gain, have sullied her lips 
with a lie. Generous by nature, where her pre- 
judices did not interfere, (strong, for they had 
grown unchecked) she was capable of self-sa- 
crifice of no ordinary kind, for the sake of a 
friend. And how did the example, and charac- 
ter, the soothing words, and kind advice, of 
such a woman as Mrs. Riverton, act upon the 
stormy passions that so often shook the frame 
of Edith? as the voice of Him, upon the waters, 
who said—* peace, be still!” the raging of the 
human sea sunk down sileut and abashed; and 
Edith rightly appreciated the obligations she 
was under to Mrs. Riverton. She had seen 
enough of the world, even in her young years, 
to feel the indelible disgrace temper inflicts 
upon its possessor—and that possessor a woman. 
But Edith was not cured, the defect was yet 
there, but the haughty exercise of it was much 
checked; she felt, and often bitterly, the supe- 
riority of Emily’s acquirements over her own, 
she admired the course of uniform study, and 
judicious reading, that constituted the chief 
pleasures of her life; without having resolution 
to follow the example. Consoling herself with 
the reflection that “her’s was not the fault,” 
“TI should have been taught these things;” 
she would say, “no one ever acquired a love 
for study at a boarding school, but at home. 
It is too late for me now, unless I educate my- 
self over again, which I have no ambition todo; 
alas! I am like a blind man, groping my way 
up a hill, countless impediments meet me at 
every step.” 

During the summer of Mrs. Riverton’s ill 
health, the most of Edith’s time was spent with 
her friends. A winter intervened, spent by 
Edith in —— city, entering with her whole 
soul into the pleasures of a town life. 
It was a starting surprise to hear from her 
father such an unequivical avowal of his circum- 
stances, she recoiled from the thought of sur- 
rendering all that splendour that girt her 
beauty round with sucha spell, and she listened 
all too willingly to the scheme of a wealthy 
marriage, that would continue her in her pre- 
sent station, perhaps ensure her a loftier one. 

It was the summer after the winter spent in 
town, that we have introduced Edith to our 
readers, one among the group, beneath the 
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pleasant shade tree. During the time of their 
separation, Emily had been with her mother, 
whose health much impaired, it was hoped 
would be re-established by a protracted stay at 
the springs; thither she had gone, accompa- 
nied by her brother, consigning Emily to the 
care of Mrs. Evylen. The meeting with Edith 
satisfied even Emily, always exacting from 
those she loved, loving so tenderly! Edith 
brought back the same warm attachment to her 
friend she had ever felt ; the taint of worldliness 
could not reach the one bright and pure feel- 
ing, interwoven with the best and truest feelings 
of her heart. Too beautiful herself to feel the 
smallest sensation of envy, she gazed with 
rapt and wondering delight upon the expanded 
loveliness of Emily, and began already (as wo- 
men are apt to do) to build fairy castles for her 
sweet Emily, and her cousin Frederic. Her- 
bert was the only child of her mother’s sister, 
an orphan from his early youth, much of his 
holiday time had been spent under the roof of 
Mr. Evylen, his guardian. Save his profession, 
he was without pecuniary resources, his wealth 
sufficed to give him a finished education; there 
was little doubt of his ultimate success on the 
busy stage of life: he united great decision, 
and energy of character, to an acute discrimi- 
nating mind. Apparently reserved at first, as 
he became more familiar, there was a wondrous 
charm in his conversational powers, which 
were of a high order. Nature had been no 
Aiggard in her gifts, and he was handsome 
enough to please the eye of Edith, (grown criti- 
cal of late) and naturally enough, she looked 
forward to much increase of pleasure from his 
residence in her father’s house for a month to 
come. The heart of Edith had softened more 
than the proud girl liked, under the influence 
of Herbert’s attractions, and she hailed with 
joy the visit of Emily; she was too generous to 
wish her cousin’s love, when in her heart she 
knew his poverty was an insuperable bar to 
their union. Present wealth her husband must 
be master of, or none of her’s could he be; and 
a heavy sigh would often end this kind of 
reasoning—she was teaching herself to believe 
it a stern necessity. Let it be borne in mind, 
the faults of Edith were the natural results of a 
perverted and faulty education ; the principles 
so carefully instilled by her true friend, Mrs. 
Riverton, had not taken deep root, they had 
fallen upon a soil choked up with the errors of 
a neglected youth: the argumentsof her father 
had acted upon Edith with all the weight of 
character she was accustomed to associate with 
the name of father! Had her mother been ca- 
pable of acting a mother’s part, the selfish and 
worldly views of Evylen would have fallen like 
snow upon the pure water, leaving no trace 
behind. 

During the month Emily and Herbert re- 
mained at Mr. Evylen’s, there was much 
gaiety and out-door amusement. Emily River- 
ton’s young heart was beginning to know a 
love stronger than that she had borne her mo- 
ther, and deeper far, and more enduring, than 
she would admit it to herself to be: she was 
unconscious of the love Herbert bore to Edith, 
so constantly had Edith striven to blind her to 
the fact. In very fondness too, she believed sin- 
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cerely that Emily was better fitted to constitute 
the happiness of Herbert, than herself; and 
then Emily was an heiress too! the very thing 
he most wanted. And so she went on, encour- 
aging in Emily a preference, and striving to im- 
plant it in the heart of Herbert. Sometimes she 
feared he had suffered his thoughts to stray too 
often to herself, but she never dreamed of the 
strong and earnest feeling that lay unstirred in 
the heart’s depths, or of the deep hope he 
treasured in his bosom, and resolved to test ere 
he left his uncle’s house. His real admiration 
of Emily’s beauty he was not slow to express 
to his delighted cousin, while his manner was 
most generally the same to both. Edith took 
care they should be constantly together. Many 
a flattering word fell laughingly from the lips 
of Edith in speaking to Emily of her lover, as 
she ever styled Frederic; nor did it once enter 
the head of Edith she was acting wrong: the 
creature of impulse, she lost sight of the injury 
she inflicted upon Emily, in the sanguine hope 
she would see her united to one so every way 
worthy of her. 

Affairs had gone on in this way, until the 
last day of Herbert's stay arrived, without his 
being able to see Edith alone, through her de- 
termined efforts to avoid him. Her mind had 
been in some degree awakened to the true 
state of Herbert’s feelings, and she resolutely 
evaded every opportunity for explanation on his 
part. 

She was so sure he would Jove Emily yet! 
so beautiful, so worthy to be loved! But, be- 
tween Frederic and Edith there had been long 
years of intimate communion, when he had 
been to her as a very dear brother, and she to 
him, the light and guiding star of his exist- 
ence! If these thoughts would rise unbidden, 
they were stricken back by the steady firmness 
of Edith; and when she approached, with 
Emily leaning upon her arm, to where he sat 
reading in the library, she said distinctly, and 
cheerfully : 

“This is the last evening Frederick, you 
spend with us, come let us have a ride upon 
the water, what say you, ny Emily?” The 
brow of the young git] was shaded by some in- 
ward thought, but her eye lighted, and the 
colour rose up joyously in her fair cheek, as she 
marked the assenting eagerness of Herbert; 
she did not know it was because Edith had 
asked him—she gently said : 

“I know of few pleasures more delightful 
than a row upon the waters, in “the still even- 
ing time.” 

Frederic had been vexed, and annoyed, at 
what he believed to be the intentional avoidance 
of him by Edith; but she had herself sought 
him, invited him to go. His heart rose high 
with hope once more, and he inwardly prayed 
favouring fortune to befriend him in this, his 
last extremity. A pleasant walk brought them 
to the water’s edge: as the light, fairy boat 
shot out into the clear water, a long ray from 
the declining sun fell on its pathway: “See! 
Edith, see!” cried Emily, “’tis a kiss the sun 
has thrown us, to bid us welcome to the fairest 
haunt his beams ever shone upon.” Edith 
laughed merrily at “the conceit,” as she termed 
it, and bade Herbert row far up the stream, and 
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suffer the boat to glide down the current; a 
few strong pulls, and the fair lady was obeyed. 

Emily sat abstracted, and apart. Herbert 
noticed it, and bending suddenly forward, he 
said, in a low earnest tone: “ Edith! how tran- 
quilly and joyously the boat glides over the wa- 
ter, could you not fancy this the stream of 
life, and that on its bosom our lot was cast to- 
gether?” 

“ Not together, oh! my cousin ;” said Edith, 
sadly, but firmly, “not together, you must 
struggle and toil for high advancement ; mount 
upward on the eagle’s wing, and build your 
eyry in the sky! And I too,” she continued 
proudly, “have mine own dreamings, they are 
of power and splendour; we both climb the 
hill of fortune, Herbert, but our lot is not to- 
gether:” and the cold, resolved tone of that 
rich voice fell with a dull and heavy weight 
upon the excited and bounding heart of her 
cousin. bringing to his bosom conviction strong, 
and terrible, that for him there was no hope! 

Emily had not distinctly heard the words of 
Herbert, but struck by his manner, she noted 
the reply of Edith: it was the first stroke, up- 
on the young and trusting nature of Emily ; she 
strove to force back the tears, that gathered 
into her dark eyes, to steady the shaking lip, 
that warned her the inward struggle was too 
ary she bent over the bright water strug- 
gling for composure ; large drops—one—anoth- 
er, and yet another, fell silently upon the stream. 
It was singular she had never even thought of this 
with all her admiration of the wondrous beauty 
of Edith, she had never foreseen such a result, 
and shame mingled with her bitter feelings, pre- 
ponderated indeed over every other. Fromthe 
seclusion she had always lived in, she was lit- 
tle skilled in divining her own emotions, and 
even then, she would fain have believed, shame 
for herself, pity for Frederick, had caused the 
waters of bitterness to flow—and that no abid- 
ing feeling could be traced in the depths of her 
fond and foolish heart. The soft, and touching 
expression of Emily’s countenance, wore a mild 
and mournful sadness. The clear water mir- 
rored back to her anxious gaze no further ex- 
pression of sorrow, or distress—how gentle and 
womanly was Emily! how fitted for happiness, 
in the different stations the sex is called upon 
to fill. None can ever know, but those who 
have the burden, the self-abasement, the crush- 
ing sense of degredation, that wrings the heart 
of a noble and high-minded woman, compelled 
to do homage to physical power, clothed with 
the form, without the majesty of man! Better, 
far better that a woman so situated, should lay 
her head in the silent grave, and be at rest! 
Not such a one was Emily Riverton. She could 
submit, well, wisely, and gracefully; she was 
in all things a woman, softly, and femininely 
so—such a one as Milton drew, ere the taint of 
sin rested upon the purity of our common 
mother: but with intellectual advantages of a 
high, and finished order, a disciplined and well 
regulated mind, she was a woman, fitted to be 
a companion, wife, and mother. 

But the boat! the fairy boat! is gliding on- 
ward, cutting the blue water, like an arrow; 
over myriads of creatures, is that tiny boat wing- 
ing its way, bearing in its bosom, struggling 





hearts, and mouraful faces—all—all alike the 
work of one creative hand. 

Silently, and separately, after landing, they 
walked back tothe house ; in thedoor-way, Emi- 
ly excused herself for the a and went 
directly up stairs: unexpectedly, Herbert found 
himself alone with Edith, his voice faultered 
slightly, as he said: 

“TI will not affect to misunderstand you; 
whatever may be my fate, may your decision 
work out good for yourself: may you indeed be 
happy, great, gay; all your heart can desire, 
Edith, my long-loved Edith!” and he covered 
his face with his hands, to conceal the emotion 
he could not master. 

“There is good in store for us both,” said 
Edith, kindly, cheerfully ; “* many happy hours 
shall we yet spend together, or I am no true 
prophet; farewell, then my cousin—brother: may 
you meet with that success in life, I so ardently 
desire for you; the time is not far distant, Her- 
bert, when another and a fairer will console you 
for the present disappointment :” and raising her 
eyes dim with tears, to his face, with another 
faint and almost inarticulate farewell, she hur- 
ried from the room. 

The day after Herbert’s departure, Mrs. Ri- 
verton sent her carriage, to convey her daugh- 
ter to her brother’s residence, where she intend- 
ed for some time toremain. Emily, had been 
gone, probably a week, when Mr. Evylen brought 
home a gentleman, he introduced to his family, 
as Mr. Vernon. He was a short, thick-set man, 
with a full, round, merry face, the result of 
much active exercise, and excellent health; it 
was impossible to look at him, without being 
struck with the good nature expressed in his 
countenance ; his light-hearted, happy look, no 
real misfortune had ever clouded. The kind- 
ness of his nature, his good feeling to every one 
he came in contact with, united to the observance 
great wealth is prone to command for its pos- 
sessor—rendered him perfectly at his ease, in a 
scciety, of whose forms he was wholly ignorant. 
He had mingled little in the social circle, al- 
though he was considered by many a fair belle, 
worthy of her brightest smile: his oddities, 
and forty years as his age, weighed not for a 
moment in the balance, against his vast wealth. 
Straightforward honesty of character, and strict 
integrity, had marked his course through life. 
He was known “Upon ’Change” as “honest 
John Vernon,” and few things gave him great- 
er pleasure, than an allusion to his cognomen. 
He possessed sense, but was considered 
timid in disposition ; little could be known of the 
hidden workings of a mind, circumstances had 
never called forth. Upon the surface there was 
ever playing an inexhaustible fund of good hu- 
mor, and pleasantry. He had been a week at the 
house, when Mr. Evylen desired Edith, one 
pleasant morning, to walk out with him; she 
readily complied, and almost the first words her 
father addressed to her, was: 

“ How do you like Mr. Vernon, Edith?” 

“Oh, very much, Papa; he is so good tem- 
pered, humors me as if I were his child, and a 
very spoiled one too; be assured I have tried 
him pretty well, I have not encountered many 
tempers all sunshine, and I was wicked enough, 
to convince myself, if his was an exception ; 
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but I own myself foiled—he is always happy 
good-natured, and obliging.” 

“A very fair character, you give of my friend 
John,” said her father, laughingly, “ but, do you 
know, my love, he is the first match in city?” 

“Too old for me, Papa,” said Edith, coloring 
violently, “ quite too old, he commits such hor- 
rible mistakes, in all the minntie of good socie- 
ty: I should die for very shame, before I had 
been his wife a year.” 

“These things,” answered her father, “all! 
arise from ignorance; he has never mingled in 
society at any period of his life; and I assure 
you, Edith, it was with no little management, 
I brought him here. A little instruction from 
you, will bring these little matters right; and 
consider, how great the advantage to you, should 
you become his wife, in that ready good-nature, 
that will ensure a ready compliance with 
al] your demands—John Vernon has never mani- 
fested a narrow, or illiberal spirit, his great 
wealth, is not the result of long continued eco- 
nomy, or petty savings; but of large specula- 
tions, in which he has been singularly success- 
ful. I have always believed, that Vernon possess- 
es a degree of mind, if you can find the way to it, 
he has never received credit for.” Edith, as I 
have before said, received, and cherished strong 
prejudices ; it would have been impossible to per- 
suade her, that Vernon was any thing more than 
a good-natured, old gentleman, for whose mind 
and manners, she entertained the most sove- 
reign contempt—to regard him with respect, 
to marry him was impossible. She expressed 
these feelings, with strong earnestness to her 
father, who at once said : 

“T have already told you, Edith, the alterna- 
tive; youmust step down from your high pe- 
destal of rank and fashion; consigning, by your 
own act, your mother and myself to beggary. | 
am sure of the aid I absolutely require, from 
John Vernon. You have cherisheda dream in 
your inmost heart, my daughter, of a suitor 
wealthy enough, and worthy to be loved; such, 
you may never meet with: be wise, my noble 
daughter ! wear the triple crown that is laid at 
your feet, you will be unlike all others, should 
it not conceal a thorn.” 

By judicious flattery, earnest persuasion, and 
incessant watchfulness, lest she should repent 
and draw back, Evylen, at length succeeded in 
obtaining a promise from Edith, to think favora- 
bly of Vernon’s suit. With Vernon, his task 
was not so difficult; bewildered by the beauty 
of the maiden, the first hint of Evylen, moved 
his heart with an emotion it had hitherto 
been astranger to; nor didit ever strike him, 
Edith could not love him. To Vernon's heart, 
the feeling came in its first freshness; never be- 
fore had he felt for any woman, the tenderness 
that springs from love; his utter ignorance of so. 
ciety, was Evylen’s security in venturing to hint, 
as he did, his desire for a marriage between them. 

The kindly and warm heart of Vernon, beat 
with a rapture, which would have astonished 
the fair lady had she known it, when he receiv- 
ed her very cold, and quiet acceptance of his 
offered hand; if he felt disappointment, it was 
silenced in the beliefthat “ maiden bashfulness” 

revented an expression of her feelings. Evy- 
en anticipating this state of things had, advoithy 








enough, prepared his mind to receive that im- 
pression. And now pass we over another month 
until the day of their nuptials. 

They were splendid, so Evylen had willed it. 
There had been much comment on the wooing 
and managed privacy, and he strove by this dis- 
play, to still all voices but those of admiration 
or envy. How glorious was Edith in her regal 
beauty, as she stood at the “ high altar!” Cost- 
ly robes were around her, rich gems were wrea- 
thed in her glossy hair—and the bridal flower, 
the pale orange blossom, just touched the snowy 
and lofty forehead; very pale was the cheek of 
that fair bride! and once,or twice, you might 
seethe firm lips quivering with a thought too 
strong for the heart’s agony to sustain. It was 
a fearful moment for one so young, so gifted, so 
full of warm, generous, but unguided feelings: 
and he who had rendered it unto her so pecu- 
liar, and severe a trial, the father, how did 
he feel, as the solemn words went forth, that 
bound her through all time to another—there 
was in his heart, a fear, strong and exciting, of 
exposure. He dreaded lest the fortitude of his 
child should give way; but he need not—she 
was calm, calm tothe last; she smiled without 
a tear, or a flush upon her pale cheek on the 
crowding and congratulating friends around her ; 
and if in the sanctuary of her own apartment, 
she suffered the pent tears, and choaking sobs to 
have way —blame her not; even if her own act, 
in a great measure, yet blame her not. The 
fault lay with its darkest shade upon him, who 
had guided her witha strong hand to such a sa- 
crifice. 

One true and faithful friend, was ever at the 
side of Edith, and her soft voice, was inexpressi- 
bly soothing to the jarred mind of the wearied 


girl. 

“Oh Emily! my own dear Emily! how I 
love you for so faithfully sustaining me through 
this great trial—for your sake, for the sake of 
of the faithful friendship with which your mo- 
ther has honored me, I will strive to act my 
part aright, in this my new and trying situation. 
I know, and feel you disapprove of this match. 
I could read it so plainly in Mrs. Riverton’s 
countenance. Qh! that you had been here; my 
best friend, in all matters of moment I have 
ever found you! but donot desert ine dearest! 
surely a faithful discharge of duty will recon- 
cile even your mother tomy conduct; she will, 
I trust, as she has hitherto done, aid and sus- 
tain me with her advice.” 

“She will indeed, my dear Edith: you have 
no truer, better friend than mamma; allow for 
her first feelings of disappointment, and you will 
find her as kind as ever, hereafter. But do you 
know, I think it would not be so very difficulta 
matterto love Mr. Vernon; his peculiarities are 
against him, but he possesses sterling qualities. 
As a wife, my dear Edith, keep them ever be- 
fore you, they will cast into the shade unim- 
portant singularities,” 

“ Ah!” said Edith, mournfully, “ it is so easy 
to reason quietly, what I ought to do, in the se- 
curity of my own room ;—you do not feel as I 
do, the shame and contempt, that is struggling 
in my heart; only conceive—his arguing the 
point of my beauty, as he did last night, appeal- 
ing to every one, gentlemen, and ladies too! 
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if I was not, decidedly, the handsomest woman 
in the room. Oh Emily!” said Edith, bursting 
into tears, “my splendour is bought at a bitter 
price.” 

* But you have bought ;” said Emily almost 
bitterly, through her tears, “it is tuo late to 
count the cost! Turn away from the contem- 
plation of whatever is annoying in Vernon— 
strive dearest to look upon his kindly nature, 
with complacency; he loves you, Edith—you 
dare not wreck his happiness with your own.” 

After along pause, Edith said: “ With you 
Emily, I have used no disguise ; I will not now. 
You shall know the worst feeling in my heart 
to Vernon—it is a recoiling, almost loathing of 
his attentions—of his tenderness. I have no 
power todescribe the state of haughtiness, and ir- 
ritation they produce in my mind. I dread this 
feeling so, my Emily; it proceeds from an un- 
regulated and violent temper. I see by your 
countenance, you think the consciousness of my 
error, is the best hope of anamendment; I can- 
not control it, dearest; my temper has been the 
bane of my life—* grown with my growth.” 
There is little hope now, that I shall be able to 
conquer it; but [ will think of these things, 
and perhaps the day may come, my own Emily, 
when you will not be ashamed of your friend.” 
Fondly did Emily embrace her, and sanguine 
hope sprung up in her young and guileless 
heart, that all would yet end happily for Edith. 
They were interrupted by a summons from Mr. 
Seven: as Edith rose to obey, she kissed the 
fair forehead of her friend, and whispered: 

“I feel comforted already, dearest, Oh! I 
will strive to cherish better feelings, if they are 
the cause of so much inward happiness.” 

It was but a few hours after this wise resolve, 
that, surrounded by an admiring crowd, her spi- 
rits broke forth with a joyousness, that astonish- 
ed herself. Neverbefore had Edith looked so 
beautiful ; the splendid graces of her person were 
aided and adorned by the costliest robes; for 
the first time in her life she wore diamonds, of 
a splendour and value, that few besides Ver- 
non could have bestowed. She was not uncon- 
scious of this great object of attraction, in the 
eyes of so many of her sex; and she had sel- 
dom felt 2 prouder triumph in her charms, a 
more exulting sense of the homage so universal- 
ly rendered toher. Near the close of the even- 
ing, Edith was standing in animated conversa- 
tion, by anopen door, leading out into a _ balco- 
ny, running the whole length of the house. 

ernon’s attention was at this moment attract- 
ed towards her. Emily had contrived in vari- 
ous ways, to detain him, believing it would be 
a relief to Edith; but he now rose abruptly 
from his seat, walking deliberately across the 
spacious apartment. When he obtained a full 
view of Edith, he stopped short in admiration, 
and delight; to which he gave expression in a 
kind of sotto voice, distinctly audible to her 
“dear friends :” 

“ Never saw a handsomer woman in my life! 
though I sayit. Looks like a ship in full sail, 
freighted witha rich cargo too!” and he chuckled 
audibly. “Magnificent! not a woman in the room 
to compare to her—unless indeed, that sweet lit- 
tle Emily could hold up her head, and take her 
place along-side—but that’s the very thing, now 





I think of it—never did see a woman carry her 
head like Edith Vernon, thank God:” and ut- 
terly unconscious of the sneers and laughter he 
had caused, he stepped close to his wife, threw 
his arm about her waist, and kissed her! 

The face of Edith was whiter than her robe 
as she sprang from his arm, passing rapidly out 
of the door, she harried to the far end of the bal- 
cony literally gasping, with mortification and 
rage. She struggled with her bitter, and humil- 
iating feelings, until the hot tears forced their 
way, and seemed a sort of blessed relief. A step 
sounded in the distance; she threw a startled 
glance forward: it was her father, whose vexed, 
and angry countenance, showed the sincerity 
with which he uttered, “There never was such 
a fool as Vernon ! the idiot ! not to know better in 
such a crowd of people; be comforted my poor 
Edith; the warmth of his love will soon abate, and 
you must teach him to make it less annoying.” He 
took her hand, but she withdrew it, almost with 
haughtiness, as she said, “ Mock me not with the 
vain shadow of consolation, it is too late, father, 
teach me, rather, to bear my lot in patience, and 
strive with the guilt there is in such feelings as 
mine. But Oh !’tis terrible to be held up to the 
scorn, contempt and scorching irony of these 
people ;” and tears again streamed, fast and warm 
over her pale cheek. 

Evylen laid his hand upon her arm, and said: 
“ Summon up your courage, Edith, and go back 
with me, it will disappoint them of half their ma- 
lice—you have only to play the “coy maiden,” 
and there will be enough to declare you re- 
garded the whole scene as a piece of merriment.” 
He had touched the right chord—Edith was 
herself at once —they walked the length of the 
balcony,and her step was quiet and assured 
her manner, self-possessed and graceful. As she 
entered the drawing room, adieus were given 
for the night, and Edith hoped “'To see much of 
her ‘dear friends’ after their return, from a 
somewhat extended tour, they were about to 
make.” They al] responded most cordially to her 
wishes, and left her in some doubt as to the 
real state of her feelings. It was well for Edith, 
the ‘ast visitor had departed, ere her husband 
conld escape from the anxious efforts of Emily 
to detain him, for he exclaimed, “Why Evith, 
some of these Jackanapes tried to make me be- 
lieve, I had offended you! a pretty story, when 
aman gets too genteel to kiss his wife! Knew 
you were not so silly, my sweet one, as to take 
a husband’s kiss as an offence.” Edith shrank 
from his touch almost with a shudder. Emily 
gently laid her hand upon herarm, and said, 
“come with me, Edith, this has been a trying 
day for you.” 

* eo DQ Oe ap * 

It wasa bright clear morning in December, 
the sun sent his rays more cheerily than _is his 
wont in that “merry Christmas time,” into 
a room, furnished with the costly elegance 
wealth may at all times command. Softened 
and subdued, the early sun broke through the 
lofty and curtained window, touching the cheek 
of Edith Vernon with the light, that made her 
beauty so glorious !—the broad intellectual brow 
was curved, apparently in anger, for the lip was 
7g and stern; she is addressing her hus- 

and : 
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**T have occasion for the money, Mr. Vernon, 
and I must have it.” 

“But what can you want with it, Edith? 
why, you have expended thousands already ! no 
fortune in America could stand such extrava- 
gance—I could not, if I were even to try, spend 
such a sum.” 

“Very probably,” was the cold reply; “have 
the goodness, however, to look over these bills. 
I have discharged them all, my entertainments 
of every description, are of the most expensive 
kind, I have no money left, and need a fresh 
supply.” As Vernon glanced over the bills, 
rapid exclamations escaped him, at the enor- 
mous prices, paid for articles he believed to be 
utterly useless—but he stood too much in awe 
of Mrs. Vernon to attempt expostulation, or 
rebuke, knowing from past experience, how 
peremptorily he would be silenced; a heavy 
shade of anxiety gathered over his face—and 
once or twice he passed his hand slowly and 
painfully over his eyes. Edith watched curi- 
ously his countenance, and something very like 
remorse came over her, when she marked the 
change a few months had wrought in Vernon ; 
care, and sorrow, and time, seemed to have 
pressed upon his brow, with the weight of long 

ears. Edith, true to her first prejudice, be- 
ieved there was nothing in Vernon’s character 
worthy of esteem; supposing her habits of ex- 
travagance the cause of his suffering, she said: 

‘“‘ Let us understand each other, Mr. Vernon ; 
give me an allowance, I shall insist upon a 
very liberal one—to the extent of your for- 
tune—and I will engage in no instance to 
overrun it. I love money too well for the 
pleasures it procures us, to squander it away, 
and bring ruin upon myself. Think it over, 
and so arrange it; in that case I shall give you 
no further trouble about these matters; and 
you will find me true to my word.” She rose 
as she spoke, enveloped her stately and majes- 
tic form, in the folds of a cashmere; tied on 
her bonnet, and with a cold, formal bow, went 
out for her usual walk. Slowly, as the door 
closed upon her retiring form, rose John Ver- 
non from his seat; he wiped his forehead, damp 
with perspiration, almost inarticulately words 
broke forth from his shaking lips—“ Oh, Edith! 
fool, fool that I have been, to believe the love 
of thy young heart could be given to such an 
one as I—Fool! to love as I have loved, as | 
still love thee!—to wear the chains, yet feel 
them dragging me down to degradation and 
shame—to be thy slave—to hear, and to obey. 
Oh! that I could shake off this humbling sense 
of my unworthiness, that fastens on me like an 
incubus in her presence. Oh! Edith, Edith, 
would to God we had never met”—and the bi 
tear fell upon his cheek, and rolled unheed 
to the ground. Little indeed did Edith dream 
of the deep devotedness of her husband’s love ; 
there was a mastery in the high and haughty 
spirit of Edith Vernon, that made itself felt in 
every nerve of the timid yet kindly hearted 
man; he never conversed with her, it was not 
desired, he was chilled into silence most un- 
natural to him. Unconscious ofthe under- 
ground of good sense and information he actu- 
ally possessed, Edith conceived his ignorance of 
all the rules that governed herself, and “ dear 
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friends,” his want of polish, and “ gentle breed- 
ing” to arise from ignorance upon all subjects, 
unconnected with his own immediate business. 
But Vernon was taking mighty steps in know- 
ledge, in the new world to which his marriage 
had introduced him, and nothing but the timiai- 
ty of his disposition prevented its becoming 
apparent to his wife. Unfortunately, Vernon 
yielded to every wish of Edith’s, and contempt 
was fast springing up in her heart, at the 
shrinking, and silent acquiescence he gave, to 
what she felt were commands on her part. Let 
us do justice to Edith, she strove against the 
feeling, but it was not for her to say to the un- 
regulated passions of the human heart, “ thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.” Mrs. River- 
ton and her daughter spent the winter in town. 
Emily was much admired, and enabled to enter 
into society, by her mother’s improved state of 
health; there was no sorrowing regrets for the 
past, clouding the present happiness of the gen- 
tle, and beautiful girl; her’s was a mind self-dis- 
ciplined, and grief did not mingle in her re- 
membrance of Herbert. Meeting Edith in all 
places of amusement, the “ gayest of the gay,” 
she did not cease to ask if all was right within. 
She had noticed with pain, a shrinking on the 
part of Edith, from all confidential communica- 
tion. Alas! the conscience of Editk smote her 
bitterly, when she remembered her promises to 
Emily ; how had she fulfilled them? and ever 
as she thus thought, came the recollection of 
Emily’s words, “Vernon loves you—wreck not 
his happiness with your own.” It was Edith’s 
misfortune to believe him incapable of loving 
her. Months roiled on and produced no change 
in their domestic life. Vernon had become 
taciturn and reserved ; no joyous bursts of the 
heart’s outpouring happiness ever escaped him ; 
his cheek grew pale, his steps heavier—more 
and more, he shrank from all conflict with his 
wife, and went to his business without energy 
or inclination. From this state he was awaken- 
ed by the birth ofa son. Edith was amazed at 
the excess of his emotion, as he folded the little 
infant to his bosom, shedding tears—the warm 
tears of reviving happiness over its soft cheek ; 
but she caught his smothered exclamation, 
“Oh, it will be sweet, my boy! to labor for 
thee! and she thought “it is because he has 
an heir to his wealth.”” Had she known, that 
for months, John Vernon had sought business- 
as a resource against the sorrows of his do- 
mestic life, she would have appreciated in a 
right spirit, his exclamation, as he embraced 
his first born; but believing money to be the 
ruling passion of his heart, she also believed 
it the absorbing one. During the long hours 
of solitude and sickness, the heart of Edith 
softened much towards her husband; she felt 
how lone, how desolate her lot was! When 
first a mother’s love sprang up in her bosom— 
that love so changeless through all—so unself- 
ish, and so true—her heart yearned towards the 
father of her child! But Vernon believing her 
coldness to him, almost amounted to dislike, 
avoided her presence; and shrank from all 
conversation, unaware of any relenting in his 
favour. The stumblin block in Edith’s path, 
her pride, prevented her making more than 
very slight advances, and to a spirit so subdued 
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as Vernon’s it required much more to induce 
a renewal of that tenderness which had been 
so scornfully rejected, and with so contemptu- 
ous a disregard of his feelings. Edith became 
irritated, and suffered it to escape in various 
ways annoying to Vernon; but he bore it pa- 
tiently, there was now a motive: for the sake 
of his darling boy! what would he not bear 
from the mother. The time of Edith’s seclu- 
sion drew to its close, and with the zest, that 
long privation gives, she entered again into the 
pleasures of the gay world. 

We pass over an interval of a year. In the 
same apartment we have before alluded to, sat 
Mrs. Riverton, Emily, and Mrs. Vernon ; traces 
of tears were upon the cheeks of the latter, 
which rested upon her hand; Mrs. Riverton 
was addressing her. “It is your duty to culti- 
vate assiduously, these friendly feelings towards 
ona husband, which may yet ripen into that 

ove, without which, there can be no happiness 
in the married state; and believe me, Edith, 
Vernon is far more worthy of your love, than 
you deem him, he has suffered much. What- 
ever may be his feelings now, there is no doubt 
he once fondly loved you; if you can rightly 
estimate the love he once bore you—think of 
the suffering that must have preceded his pre- 
sent state of indifference.” Sorrowfully Edith 
replied. She had suffered herself to cherish the 
ridiculous prejudice that Vernon was incapable of 
intense love: the love he now lavished on his 
child convinced her, how wrongfully she had 
judged him. “Oh! the world’s path is a thorny 
one, though its votaries call it the way to hap- 
piness. What long, long hours of weariness, 
of satiety I endure! Oh that I had some one to 
love me! even a husband’s love might yet be 
mine, if I conld but conquer my temper, and 
keep down the pride that prevents my making 
a full acknowledgment of my feelings to Ver- 
non.” 

“ Surely, Edith,” said Emily, tenderly, “ your 
temper is in some degree under your own con- 
trol ; if you struggle earnestly, and from a good 
motive, you will succeed. If you fail once, a 
second time you may conquer; it needs but 
perseverance; think me not presuming, Edith,” 
said Emily, suddenly and fondly, “ when I say 
you must ask for aid from the Great Source of 
all our strength, to break the habit that long 
years has formed.” 

“I cannot,” said Edith, “Oh! I cannot, my 
good resolves are scattered to the wind, by 
every gust of passion,” and she wept bitterly—- 
hopelessly. 

“That woman is wise,” said Mrs. Riverton 
mournfully, “ who remembers that the study of 
her husband’s happiness will constitute her’s ;” 
and she rose from her seat as she spoke, telling 
Emily it was time to be going. They left the 
house, and we will give the conversation be- 
tween them on their walk home. 

“T do not like’ said Mrs. Riverton, “the 
constant excuse of Edith, want of self-com- 
mand; she deplores the evil, without making 
exertion to overcome it. The more I see of 
her conduct, Emily, the more I despair of her 
reformation. She has acted most censurably, 
in this business of her child’s nurse; knowing 
Vernon’s aversion to the woman, the constant 





anxiety he suffers on account of his child, she 
should have yielded to his wishes, and not per- 
sist in detaining a woman, to whom her hus- 
band has so many objections. That child is Ver- 
non’s sole comfort in a world he has found 
dreary enough, and it is cruel, unkind, most 
unkind in Edith, to give him unnecessary pain, 
oe his child is not properly taken care 
ts) ” 


“Oh, Mamma!” said Emily, “speak not so 
hardly of Edith, how much more has she been 
‘sinned against, than sinning,’ through the 
long, neglected years of her early youth. If 
you knew how she loves her baby, you would 
know how much she suffers from Vernon’s 
want of confidence in her want of love for the 
boy. The weakness of Vernon, in shrinking 
away from all conflict, yielding, like a slave, to 
her wishes, has destroyed all respect for him in 
the mind of Edith. In his presence, no manifes- 
tation of maternal affection ever escapes her; 
the coldness of her feelings to her husband, 
throws its shadow upon the child. Ah! he 
should not doubt her Jove, most tenderly she 
loves that darling boy! The constant com- 
plaints of Vernon, his petty interferences are 
excessively annoying to Edith, he cannot con- 
ceal his suspicion of her want of attachment to 
their child.” 

“ Bear in mind my Emily,” said Mrs. River- 
ton, “that she brought such suspicion upon her- 
self, by refusing to nurse her child—there at 
least, she gave the world the preference.” 

“I do not believe,” Emily replied, “she 
would have refused, if her mother had not so 
decidedly influenced her; and we ought to con- 
sider, Mamma, how wearily the hours drag on 
when she is much confined to the domestic 
circle; she dreads being alone with Vernon. 
She told me with tears, that wicked as it was, 
she almost wished she had no conscience! the 
hours of solitude are to Edith fraught with pain. 
But mamma, what is your opinion of the new 
nurse, do you really think her unfit for her 
duties?” 

“Owing to Vernon’s anxiety upon the sub- 
ject, I have taken some pains to inquire,” said 
Mrs. Riverton. “I fear she is not to be relied 
upon ; she was represented to me as artful, and 
fond of visiting. [ wish to hear farther, before 
mentioning it to Mrs. Vernon ; indeed it is a 
matter of delicacy to speak of it at all; having 
become so irritating a subject to Edith. You 
are sad, Emily, and not without reason, for the 
future prospects of your friend are overhung 
with the dark clouds of despondency and fear. 
Terrible, indeed, was the senpennibliiey of Mr. 
Evylen, in causing his daughter to marry a 
man, to whom she bore neither love nor re- 
spect.” 

And now turn we again to the house of Mr. 
Vernon; the dressing room of Edith, which her 
husband had just entered, to make another at- 
tempt to dismiss the nurse. Vernon was speak- 
ing. 

“ T know, Edith, I expose myself to your con- 
tempt, by my constant anxiety about my child ; 
but, I beg most earnestly, and for the last time, 
that you will dismiss the woman, I will engage 
to procure another, and one that will suit you; 
there is no use in my suffering so unnecessari- 
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ly.” Had he stopped there he might have suc- 
ceeded, but he added, “ It is but a small matter 
to you—it will be the death of me, if harm 
come to the boy.” 

Disguising the anger that raged in her 
bosom, she said scornfully : 

“Ts there any other favor Mr. Vernon would 
ask at my hands; ordering my dresses, or di- 
recting my chambermaid; duties quite as - 

t 


- propriate as those he has chosen to assume. 


has ever, I believe Sir, been the mother’s pecu- 
liar province, to take charge of the nursery; is 
it your will I resign the office to you?” 

“Do me justice, Edith,” burst from Vernon 
in a voice of agony; “do me justice, I never 
interfered during the whole time the first 
nurse you procured had charge of the child; I 
was happy—happy beyond expression, in the 
health, and blogming beauty of the boy. Where 
are your eyes, Edith, that you do not see the 
change? there is an expression of heaviness in 
his countenance, and often of suffering, that 
fills me with alarm. Do not let me plead in 
vain: discharge this woman, and relieve me 
from this state of anxiety and dread.” 

“It is utter folly,” was Edith’s stern reply, 
“to argue the matter further. It is the season 
of teething with the child; that, and that only, 
occasions the change you speak of. I have 
already said all that is necessary to say upon 
this subject. I will not discharge a deserving 
woman from an office, whose duties she has 
faithfully performed, until I see sufficient cause 
for so doing.” 

“You refuse, then to dismiss this woman,” 
cried Vernon, his face flushing to scarlet. “ You 
have had my answer already,” said Edith, 
hanghtily: “I do, Sir.” 

Love for his child, was stronger in the heart 
of Vernon, than awe for Edith; excited beyond 
all bounds, he literally shouted as he said: 

“Woman! are you deficient in the natural 
feelings that belong to your sex? You will not 
dismiss her! Then I solemnly swear I will:” 
and he sprang from the room, in the direction 
of the nursery. For a single instant Edith 
Vernon stood almost paralyzed, with the pas- 
sion that was mounting to her brain; she had 
no power to reflect, reason lay crushed and 
helpless at the feet of the gigantic demon, 
Temper. Throwing open the door, she hurried 
after'Vernon. As she advanced, she heard his 
voice and that of the nurse, in high, and angry 
altercation; more and more incensed, she laid 
a strong hand upon the door lock, and dashed 
it open to its utmost width. Vernon had 
turned instantly, and he stood horror struck 
at the appearance of his wife. The lips quiver- 
ing and apart; the eye glaring with fury; the 
blue veins swollen across the brow, and rigid 
with excitement; the lofty form erect, yet 
trembling with the strugglings of undisguised 
— If there was iron in the nerves of John 

ernon, it failed him, in that hour; he covered 
his face with his hands, groaning with shame 
for himself, and fear for his child; involun- 
tarily he shrank from the words of Edith, which 
broke forth in the raised tone of uncontrolled 
anger : 

“ Begone, Sir! from this apartment; you are 
intruding with a craven spirit, into a woman’s 





province! J, the mother of this child, will care 
for its well doing. I am neither an idiot, in- 
capable of the trust, or a fiend that I should 
neglect it. Go, Sir! and if evil befall the child, 
the consequences be upon my head:” and pass- 
ing away from the threshold of the door on 
which she stood, she pointed silently with her 
hand in that direction. Vernon obeyed the 
intimation, but as he did so, he raised a face, 
that contrasted fearfully from its excessive 
whiteness, with her own flushed and haughty 
countenance; and bending upon her a glance 
she had never met before, he said: 

“Beware! Edith Vernon, lest you go too far; 
beyond the pale of woman you have gone 
already—if you have degraded me, you have 
disgraced yourself; between you and me, there 
must yet be a reckoning. For the sake of peace, 
which I have not found, for the good of my 
child, which I have not attained, I have borne 
to be trampled upon like a slave—awed into sub- 
mission like a cringing vassal. I have borne too 
much already—God knows how much! but I 
will deal more kindly with you Edith, than 
you have ever done with me. I will take time 
to reflect; the result you shall know to-mor- 
row :” and he left her. Amid all the shame 
that then visited Edith, the mortification she 
felt at such exposure, in presence of the nurse, 
the stingings of conscience, that would be 
heard through every fold of self-love by which 
her heart was guarded, there gleamed one 
solitary ray of pleasure, that Vernon, though 
late, had shown some portion of the dignity 
that ought to belong to the character of man. 
As the day wore on, her reflections became 
less painful; yet her conclusion was, “it will 
not last, there is nothing in Vernon to com- 
mand respect; and now, he cannot love me— 
yet he is mine through time.” Slowly as she 
murmured, she undid the clasped hands, and 
rose from the sofa, that she might bury in pre- 
parations for an evening ball, memory of the 
past, and dark anticipations for the future. 

While she is performing the duties of the 
toilette, turn we for a moment to the nursery. 

“ Baby is ill, I am sure,” said the tidy little 
nurse maid, whose office it was to attend nurse 
Hazlem: “ Don’t you think so nurse? only feel 
his little hands, how hot they are! and his head 
burns so. Oh! narse, Mrs. Vernon ought to 
know how ill baby is.” “Be quiet when I bid 
you,” said the nurse, in the quick, sharp tone 
of angry reproof, “there has been fuss enough 
fen for one day. Nothing ails the child 
but his teeth, he will be well enough in a day 
or two. Mrs. Vernon promised to let you go 
home to-night, it is time you were off, if you 
mean to reach there before bed-time. 

“But I would rather not go, if I can be of 
any use,” said the girl timidly, “indeed nurse, 
baby looks ill.” 

“If you do not go to-night, you shall not go 
for a month; so lose the chance if you dare— 
not for a month, if I can help it, shall you visit 
your mother again: if there was any truth in 
what you say, I would be the first to tell Mrs. 
Vernon,” said the artful woman, “ but children 
are often feverish teething, and ’tis a shame to 
trouble her about it—when she is going to 
sucha grand ball too. So be a good girl, Nancy, 
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and take the chance, while you have it, of a 
fine frolic. These inducements were more 
than the girl could stand, and she went. The 
hours wore on, and Edith was dressed. Before 
leaving the house, she went, as was her habit, 
to the nursery. She did not notice the heavy 
breathing of the child—but remarking the deep 
colour that played on its cheek, which the 
shaded lamp in a far part of the room did not 
enable her to see distinctly, she said: 

“Is the baby quite well, nurse ?” 

“Oh! yes madam, a little fretful, or so, be- 
times, with his teeth; the dear little fellow! he 
has quite a color again; you will soon see him 
as sprightly as ever.” 

“Lift him up very gently,” said Edith, “so 
as not to disturb him, I feel more than usual 
anxiety about him to-night. Mr. Vernon’s 
fears of his health, have infected me, I believe.” 

“Oh! sure madam! you would not awake him 
out of that sweet sleep; you have no need to 
borrow fear from any body; you love baby so 
dearly, you would be the first to see if any 
thing was wrong: do not have him waked for 
such a foolish notion, it is cruel to disturb him, 
when he has suffered so much to-day from his 

ums.” Edith suffered herself to be pursuaded. 
ith an injunction to the nurse “to be very 
watchful of her charge,” she left the house. 
Nurse Hazlem watched the carriage drive from 
the door. Slipping down into the kitchen, she 
inquired of a man servant, “where Mr. Vernon 
was!” The man did not know; he had gone from 
home, leaving word he would be back at a very 
early hour next morning. Back to the nursery 
went the dame, with a quick, exulting step. 
That night a cousin of her’s was to be married— 
it had been arranged on the same night of Mrs. 
Vernon’s absence at the ball, for her accommo- 
dation—and to go she was determined. We 
are willing to hope the miserable woman did 
not believe the child really ill; although a 
burning fever was raging in its veins. Froma 
basket of her own she took a vial of laudanum, 
deliberately dropping, what was evidently a 
very large dose, she gave it to the child, too 
eager to be gone, to notice its situation. As 
soon as the dose began to take effect, she put 
on its night clothes, and laid it in the bed, and 
without one compunctuous feeling, (for many 
times had she done the same thing, always 
escaping undetected,) did she desert the lone 
babe, through that long night of solitary, and 
unaided suffering ! 

The dim light of early morning was breaking 
in the East, as Edith Vernon returned home. 
Throwing aside her evening dress, she resolved 
ere she returned to rest, to visit her child. “I 
can sleep better,” she mentally said, “ if I know 
him to be quite well.” By the time she was 
ready to visit the nursery, it was clear morn- 
ing; gathering the folds of her white dressing 
o- about her, as she passed from the door, 
or the air felt chill to her exhausted frame, she 
entered the lo 

» which 
chamber and a pair of stairs, leading up 
the servant’s department. At the head of these 
stairs, there was a window, which gave but a 
dim light to the long entry. Edith stood in 
shadow, she thought she a quick step on 


passage that led to the nurse- 
about half way between her 


from | through the dark valley! “ 





the stairway; a thrill of alarm came over her, 
and she had uot gazed an instant longer before 
nurse Hazlem came in sight, hastening on- 
ward. The agonized Edith took in at a glance, 
the white dress and pink ribbons, escaping from 
her cloak—fearful evidence of the night's mis- 
doing. In that moment of horror the blood chill- 
ed, and seemed to stand still in the veins of 
Edith, but only for a moment. With the 
bound of a tigress, she sprang upon the terri- 
fied wretch : 

“Where is my child? answer me woman! 
did you dare desert my child through the long 
and terrible night!” She grasped her by the 
shoulder, shaking her till the nurse shrieked 
with pain. Her cries seemed to recall Edith 
to her senses. 

“Out of my sight!” she exclaimed, “ hence 
woman, forever!” and flinging her almost to 
the floor, in the violence of her excited feelings, 
she rushed to the nursery. As Edith laid her 
hand upon the door, her spirits calmed sudden- 
ly—a sense of her own guilt stole over her 
heart, bringing with it self-abasement, shame, 
and remorse. With a faultering step she en- 
tered; raising her clasped hands upward, she 
murmured faintly : 

“ Mercy—God! I am justly punished.” The 
first glance at the empty cradle, and disar- 
ranged bed, nearly drove her wild. with a 
desperate hand she threw down the bed-clothes, 
which entirely covered the form of her boy— 
then, and there, the hand of retribution fell upon 
the head of that guilty, and erring woman. 

“My child! I have murdered my child! 
Give me back my child!—He is dead! I have 
murdered my child!” Clear, through the still 
morning air, rang the cries of that despairing 
mother; awakening every slumbering inmate, 
to a sense of terror and alarm. Upon one strain- 
ed and listening ear, the cry fell with a start- 
ling, and terrible effect—the unhappy father! 
Guided by the cries, and his own horrible fore- 
bodings, Vernon hurried to the chamber, the 
first glance at the dead body of his child, turn- 
ed his heart to stone. 

“ Murderess!” he exclaimed, as he flung off 
her frenzied grasp, “is this your work”—lift- 
ing up the child in his arms, he bore it straight 
to his own room, closing and locking the door 
in the faces of the terror stricken domestics— 
and anon chere came gasping sounds, and choking 
sobs; the strong was stricken like the feeble in- 
fant—forgetting in the first hour of agony and 
despair, that the hand of Almighty God had 
moved, though by a fearful instrumentality. 

The physicians who afterwards examined the 
body, believed the child to have expired in 
convulsions. Nurse Hazlem absconded, nor 
were any traces found of her place of conceal- 
ment; and we would hope the remorse that 
must have attended her through life, proved 
salutary. Alone, and unaided, in the silence of 
everlasting night, the spirit had been rendered 
to its God! and let us believe, with no ungentle 
hand, that fair, and suffering boy, was led 
e who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” had called him to 
a home, where there was neither suffering nor 
wrong; and where the “Hand of Father! 
shall wipe away all tears.” ; 
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When Edith recovered from the swoon into 
which she had fallen, as Vernon bore away the 
child, she found Mrs. Riverton, and Emily bend- 
ing over her. 

“My kind friends are you here? I do not de- 
serve it. Oh Emily ! go to Vernon, comfort and 
console him, it will kill him Emily—and I, just 
God! I deserve it all, upon my head is the guilt; 
do not comfort me, wretch that I have been. 
O Vernon, Vernon!” and the unhappy woman 
wrung her hands in the wildest anguish. Ex- 
hausted, at last she sank upon the pillow, where 
she lay quite silent for a time; suddenly opening 
her eyes and looking at Mrs. Riverton, she said : 

“ Pray for me, all undeserving and guilty as 
“I am, there is hope, when a Saviour has died— 
pray for me, Emily, that I may have strength 
to bear humbly, that which I have brought up- 
on myself;” and she, who had herself known 
the sustaining power of prayer, in the dark 
hour of mortal affliction, lifted up her voice to the 
Most High. Through the whole of that fearful 
day the tried friends of Edith’s youth, deserted 
not the couch of the mourner; and well did Mrs. 
Riverton know how to administer comfort to a 
sore, and wounded heart; yet strong in a good 
purpose, there was warning for the future, 
mingled in her gentle and endearing sympathy. 
As the day wore on, every effort to gain admis- 
sion to the room of Mr. Yeoman failed. Nearly 
frantic with alarm, Edith entreated Mrs. River- 
ton to use authority, if he would not admit her. 
Mrs. Riverton, anxious and alarmed, went once 
more to his door; no answer was returned to 
repeated knockings, to her earnest entreaties 
that he would suffer her to come in. Raising her 
voice suddenly, she said in a clear stern tone— 
**Oper®the door, Mr. Vernon, or I will have it 
forced.” Vernon moved in the room, but did 
not answer: again she raised her voice, “ Open 
the door, sir, 1 insist—it is for your own sake ; 
open at once,” and the lock turned as she ceased, 
and the door opened. Mrs. Riverton shrunk 
involuntarily, from the change a few hours had 
wrought in Vernon; there was no tear upon 
his cheek, no moisture to relieve the marble 
hardness of his strained and blood-shot eye ; the 
lines of his face had grown rigid; years, count- 
less years, seemed to have passed over his head 
in that strong struggle with the heart’s agony. 
He took Mrs. Riverton’s hand, led her to the 
bed-side, and pointed to his child. 

“See! he was once, all life and love! now a 
clod of helpless clay, unconscious of my despair, 
and her guilt. His manner changed at the 
thought, a dark, fierce look came over him; 
bending down, he uttered distinctly in her ear 
as though he were afraid to hear the sound of 
his own voice-—“ Tell her notto go forth, when 
they bear him to his grave; let her not pollute 
his last resting-place with her unholy presence. 
Say it is my command, and if she dare rebei, I 
will enforce it. Leave me now, tt is my wish, 
Do not disturb me again, when I am needed 
for the last office—I am ready:” and lifting his 
child, he placed it in Mrs. Riverton’s arms, 
who bore it, without a word, from the apart- 
ment. Jt was long before Mrs. Riverton was 
sufficiently composed to rejoin Mrs. Vernon, 
Edith saw at a glance her recent agitation. 
“ How is “he? how is Vernon? do not fear to 





tell me, I deserve it all! Oh my husband, you 
are bitterly avenged!” Gently as she could, 
Mrs. Riverton im d the command of Ver- 
non. Edith bowed her head, and answered, “I 
will obey him in all things, would to God I had 
done it sooner.” 

Nothing of moment occurred until the day of 
the funeral; the child was buried in the morn- 
ing. Emily, strove to comfort the unhappy 
mother, and she seemed, in some measure to 
have succeeded. The first violence of her 
grief abated, a calm came over her perturbed 
spirits—she laid her hand upon Emily’s arm 
and said softly : 

* Do you know my tried friend, I have a hope, 
not rash or presuming, but an humble hope, that 
God will pardon my many sins. I feel, within 
a short time, “Though my sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow.” They have borne 
my baby to the silent grave—but in the spirit 
land, he is pleading for his guilty and repen- 
tant mother. Oh! it is sweet to believe, that my 
own blessed boy, is lifting his angel voice for me, 
before the throne of a merciful Redeemer!” and 
she wept long, though less bitterly than before. 

On the afternoon of that day, as Edith lay 
upon the sofa, propped with pillows, and suf- 
fering from exhaustion, tenderly watched by 
Mrs. Riverton, and Emily, a heavy step was 
heard without; the door quietly opened, and 
Vernon entered. A faint cry broke from Edith, 
who rose hastily to meet him. She staggered 
from excessive weakness, and would have fall- 
en, if Vernon had not caught her. Lifting her 
as he would have done a child, he placed her 
upon the sofa, took the handkerchief from her 
trembling hand, and wiped her forehead, moist 
with perspiration—but there passed no softening 
shade over the rigid, and hard lines of his gloo- 
my and resolved countenance; moved by the 
slight attention, Edith wascompletely overcome: 
bursting into tears, she clasped his hand, and rais- 
ed it to her lips, he withdrew it, and said sternly: 

“Command yourself, Edith Vernon, and lis- 
ten! between you and me, there will never be 
communion more: the days of my married life 
have fallen upon me with the weight of long 
years of sorrow; they have not left me, as they 
found me, a light hearted, and happy man: 
through the world, my path is solitary, with a 
broken, and subdued spirit. I do not reproach 
you Edith; if you are a woman, you must feel for 
the boy! See the ruin your frightful indulgence 
of temper has wrought—and beware hereafter ! 
It is my wish, and my command, that you leave 
this house within the week. I will allow you 
a moderate maintenance—but as God is my 
Judge!” he said with a sudden burst of uncon- 
trollable, and fierce wrath, “I will not suffer 
you to share the wealth, that has been your 
temptation, to marry a man you scorned! that 
proved your ruin, and my shame!” 

“Forgive me, Vernon! forgive me—only this 
once! forgive mein mercy! I have been guil- 
ty, guilty indeed. Pardon me, Oh! my hus- 
band ! it shall be my life’s study to become wor- 
thy of your love.” 

“Of my love! ha! ha! ha!” and Vernon 
laughed terribly in the bitterness of his scorn. 
—My love!—My wealth I tell you ;—aye, for 
that, you would sacrifice soul and body.” 
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“ Hear me, Vernon !” cried his unhappy wife, 
“if you will not for my sake, for the sake of 
my unborn babe. Oh! I have wickedly conceal- 
ed. it from you, ”’ said Edith wringing her hands, 
at the change in Vernon’s countenance, from 
excessive paleness, to the deep, burning flush of 
indignation—“Off woman! and forever !” he ex- 
claimed, shaking her from him in the violence 
of his excited belingn, and rushed from the 
room. 

“There is no hope for me now, save in the 
pardon of Almighty God!” said Edith, as she rose 
from her seat, with the desperate calmness of 
despair. Between Vernon and me, there is a 
gulf, broad as the one that rolled between Laza- 
rus and Dives.—Strength! give me strength to 
bear. Oh! my Creator, more merciful than thy 
creature !” 

Every arrangement was made by Vernon, for 
their final separation. Before the close of the 
next day, Edith was at Mrs. Riverton’s country 
seat. Faithful friends had she found, in this, the 
dark hour of her trial; but her’s wasa grief 
beyond the power of friendship to alleviate. She 
had written to her husband, but the letter was 
returned with the seal broken, in an envelope. 
All overtures for reconciliation he rejected with 
scorn; and Edith was only sustained, and sup- 
ported in the hope that Vernon’s heart would 
relent, when he again became a father. 

About three weeks after her removal with 
Mrs. Riverton, Frederick Herbert arrived at 
city, intending to visit Edith. He had 
risen high in his profession, and although, even, 
the memory of his early passion had grown dim, 
he cherished a warm feeling of gratitude to the 
whole Evylen family, for their kindness during 
his early and unfriended years. From Vernon, 
he received the news of their separation, with- 
out any allusion to the cause. In grief he took 
his way to Mrs. Riverton’s, and thence he 
learned from the lips of Edith, the whole truth. 

It soothed the heart of Edith Vernon, in that 
hour of humiliation, to be able to do justice to 
the noble conduct of Emily ; her tried and warm 
friendship —through all her guilt, and its terri- 
ble oe It needed not her voice to 
awaken Herbert’s attention, to the matured 
beauty and winning softness of manner, so con- 
spicuous in Emily Riverton. We would glad- 
ly linger upon the love that springs up in the 
hearts of two, so fitted for each other’s happi- 
ness, but our story is becoming too long for our 
limits. In three months, Frederick Herbert 
bore away his young bride, to gladden the home 
of his after years—to sooth and sustain him in 
the hour ot sorrow, or reverse. Happy in her life 
was Emily Herbert! Upon her warm and gen- 
tle heart, the sunshine ofa husband’s love, shone 
unchangeably and forever. They were stran- 
gers to that coldness and estrangement, that so 
often makes a home, ened. te the blessed 
light of woman's love, an abiding place for the 
dark fiend of discord. 

Half a year had nearly elapsed, since Edith’s 
separation from her husband. The love in her 
heart had grown stronger, with every obstacle 
thrown in the way of reconciliation, by his una- 
bated coldness. She looked forward to the 
birth of her child, as a sure and certain bond of 
union between them. Well was it for Edith, 








that her deep remorse, and good resolves, were 
aided and encouraged by so true a friend as Mrs, 
Riverton: the iron bond of habit, had confirmed 
her in the indulgence of a high, exacting tem- 
per, that could not, at once be subdued, or con- 
trolled. The continued coldness of her hus- 
band, the advice of Mrs. Riverton, and best of 
all, the aid she sought from on High, with an 
humble and repentant spirit, had wrought a to- 
tal change in Edith’s character. The softness, 
and gentleness of expression, which late events 
had given to the noble order of her beauty, now 
constituted its greatest charm. 

We pass over the few intervening weeks, 
that made Edith a mother—the mother of a 
boy! She named him “ John Vernon ;” murmur- 
ing through her tears, “Surely he will not plead 
to a father’s heart in vain.” After her recovery, 
she wrote to Vernon. 

* Will you allow me to say, my dear husband, 
for dear you are to me—inexpressibly dear. Oh! 
Vernon, I am a mother—once again, take me 
to your heart, and I will be faithful to the sol- 
emn trust. Do not deny me Vernon! I have 
lived upon the hope, through the whole of our 
fearful separation. It has sustained me, when 
the hand of my husband was afar off—and not as 
in time past, near to support in the hour of an- 
guish, and trial. Pity me, Vernon! do not 
utterly condemn me! Have not I suffered? is 
not my remorse heavy to bear? will it not plead 
as some extenuation of my guilt—that my fiery 
temper, in the plastic season of youth, was nei- 
ther checked, nor controlled? Once more, and 
I ask it for the sake of our child—forgive vour 
wife! You will notdestroy the hope that has 
so long sustained me! you will not deny me, 
Vernon! Our babe, issleeping by my side ; how 
soft, how innocent he looks! he is pleading, 
Vernon, that father and mother may unite, and 
“trainhim up in the way he should go,” curb- 
ing his passions with a strong hand, lest they 
should bring guilt upon his own head, and mise- 
ry upon others. Grant my prayer, my husband, 
the prayer of the sorrowing, and repentant 

“ Eprrn.” 

It was in the afternoon of the next day, an an- 
swer came to the letter; the first glance, told 
the agitated Edith, it was Vernon’s hand wri- 
ting. “Thank God!” she said, bursting into 
tears, “ mine is not returned.” She had scarce- 
ly glanced over the letter, till her whole face 
lighted up with enthusiasm and joy, while she 
exclaimed—* Now, he will believe, it is for his 
own sake, and not for paltry gold: read it, dear 
Mrs. Riverton—see, I may go back, and he will 
love me yet, will he not? Oh yes! there is 
much happiness in store for us both ””—and she 
covered her face, weeping from excess of sud- 
den joy. Mrs. Riverton read the letter. 

“ Come if you will, 1am a beggar! shorn of 
the wealth that has been the Got of your idola- 
try.—Come if you now choose it—I have nought 
to offer but a husband’s love. 

“ Vernon.” 

The shades of evening were stealing over the 
thronged city,as Mrs. Riverton’s carriage stop- 
= at John Vernon’sdoor. Edith pale and trem- 

ling, alighted with her babe, In the hall she 
met the old house-keeper, who started as if she 
had seen a ghost, at the sight of Mrs. Vernon. 
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“Where is Mr. Vernon?” Edith eagerly de- 
manded. 

“Tn the drawing-room, and quite alone ; shall 
I call him?” 

“ No—take the child to your own room, I will 
go to him myself.” 

Edith was compelled to rest herself many 
moments, ere she could gain courage to go in. 
The rs of her last interview hung over 
her spirits, like an omen of ill. She shook off, 
by a strong effort, the growing weakness: with 
a gentle step she reached the door and softly 
opened it. Vernon had not heard her; he had 
sunk back in his arm chair absorbed in gloomy 
reflections. As Edith gazed, she shuddered at 
the change wrought by suffering. The pale, wan 
face, bore no trace of the Vernon, who had made 
her his wife. 
brow and sighed heavily, and thenas if to check 


He drew his hand slowly over his 


the sad thoughts, that were stealing over him, 
he rose abruptly. Asingle cry, that came from 
the depths of a Seat wrung by remorse, escaped 
Edith—and she was in his arms! “Can you 
forgive me, Oh my husband! who have caused 
you such fearful suffering,” and she clung to his 
— as though she feared he would cast her 
off. 

“ T can—I do—Edith—my own blessed Edith! 
| have you indeed come back with a true heart to 
‘your husband? Forgive me, Edith if I doubted 
the reality of your love, the sincerity of your 
repentance. My sore heart, needed some test 
\of your truth ; I have brought you to no beg- 
ag home, my own, my noble Edith!” and fond- 

y John Vernon clasped her to his bosom—and 
took her to his heart—then and forever ! 


Williamsport, Lycoming Co., Pa. 














Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE SAILOR BOY’S MOTHER. 


Written on seeing a mother weeping over the corpse of her 
only son, which had been cast by the waves on the sand, 


Anp is it for this, that her youth has been wasted 
And the hue of the rose left her cheek, 

For this that the fountain of sorrow she tasted 
With spirit submissive and meek. 


And was it for this o’er his pillow she sighed 
In the still lonely hours of night— 
Or cooled his parched lips when he waywardly 


cried, 
And watched by the taper’s dim light! 


In silence her beauty was stolen away 
While she bent o’«r the sufferer’s bed ; 

Her eye once was brilliant, her step once was gay— 
Now around her, grief’s shadows are spread. 


Oh! was it all that the ocean’s rude billow 
From her bosom might tear her chief joy, 

To find on the sea-beaten shore a rude pillow 
For her ruddy cheeked, young sailor boy! 


And oh! was it all that the sca shells might sing, 
With their mournful eolian breath, 

Through caverns of coral their dirges might ring, 
For the wandering sailor boy’s death? 


Ob! fix not thy hopes upon time’s fading flow’rs, 
Where winter may wither their bloom, 

But wreath thee a crown from heaven’s fair bow’rs 
Which will bloom ’mid the damps of the tomb. 


Oh! mother thy fountain of love must be deep, 
Which the dark waves of sorrow ne’er still ; 
Though absence, ingratitude, cause thee to weep, 

Oh! nothing thy bosom can chill. - 8. 


——=— 


Ir is an easy and a vulgar thing to please 
the mob, and not a very arduous task to aston- 
ish them; but essentially to benefit and to im- 
prove them, is a work fraught with difficulty, 
and teeming with danger. 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
IMPROMPTU. 
BY ISAAC F, SHEPARD. 


Tuer tell me thou’lt forget, 
When passion’s charm is stayed, 
The pledge—the vow—the promises, 
We to each other made: 
They think that woman’s heart 
Is fleeting as the air ; 
But ah! they cannot—cannot feel 
The love which slumbers there ! 


They tell me thou’lt forget 
When I am from thee gone— 
That all thy faith will transient be, 
As dew-drops in the morn! 
They say the flatterer’s art 
Can make a false thing fair ; 
That he will stay within thy soul 
The love which slumbers there. 


They tell me thou’lt forget 
When pleasure’s sound is heard ;— 

When music’s swell is bursting forth 
Like song of Eden’s bird :— 

’Tis strange that they should think 
A steadfast heart so rare! 

But none, save me, have ever known 
The love which slumbers there. 


be say thou wilt forget 

hen fortune’s smile may change; 

If thy young love then faithful proves 
It surely would be strange ! 

They know your heart will fail, 
And I no longer share 

The hopes—the joys—the sympathies 
The love which slumbers there! 


Oh no, thou’lt not forget, 
Though flatterers come and go;— 
Though I should false and faithless prove, 
And fill thy life with woe! 
Though daily griefs oppress— 
Though hard thy lot to bear, 
Each dream, within thy breast, shall wake 
The love which slumbers there. 


Boston, August, 1838. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book, 


ESTHER—A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


(Continued from Page 81.) ! Queen Vashti scorn’d us, when we summon’d her, 
And fell beneath our wrath—yet now, forsooth, 
ACT IV. . |Our chosen queen and bride, defies ourlaws; 


| And in an hour when busy crowds surround, 


Scene I.—A court of the palace. The King in his And we are chaf’d with all an empire’s cares, 
royal robes, seated upon the throne. Around She comes uncall’d, and stands before our throne, 
him stand the princes and nobles of his empire. AS though she'd dare us to exert our power 
A crowd of e, of all ranks, throng the And give her, her deserts! 
court. The Kixg turns towards Memucan, who (All present stand gazing in mute amazement, 
stands at his left hand, and addresses him in a| while Esther, wearing a crown, and splendidly 











low voice. attired, advances through the spacious court, to- 
wards the throne. She leans upon Zobeida, and 
Ahasuerus. Did’st thou not say, my lord,| Fatima bears her train. As she approaches the 
That for some days the Queen a fast has held? king, whose countenance gradually becomes stern 
Memucan. I did, most gracious king—/| as he gazes upon her, she falters, and as the 
She with her maiden train. So Hatach said: last words he utters fall upon her ear, she turns 
But nam’d no cause, why one so pure in soul pale and leans heavily upon her attendant.) 
Bow’d down herself in such abasement low, Mini, [in alarm] 
E’en at the footstool of the righteous Gods. | Great king, she fears thy frown! she faints! she 
Ahasuerus. "Tis strange, in truth—yet she may dies! 
have a vow | Stretch forth thy sceptre, life is in its touch! 
That duly binds her to this humble act— | (Esther swoons and falls into the arms of Zobeida. 
Or else, perchance, she mourns my long neglect,— | The king hastily extends the sceptre, exclaiming 
If such she deem my absence from her sight, in an agitated voice :) 
Protrected still beyond my wish or will — Fear not my queen! alas, alas, she falls! 
But the great gods who read my secret heart, I, merciless, have kill’d her with my frown! 
Know that it throbs with more than woman’s love, | (He leaps from his throne, rushes towards her, and 
At thought of her—my soul’s supreme delight. taking her in his arms endeavours to rouse her 
Full well thou know’st, after the toils of war, with soothing words.) 
Peace brings but troubled rest; for every tongue My queen! my love! 
Breathes forth its wrongs, all claim the monarch’s| Bright matchless flower, blighted by angry clouds, 
ear— Lift up thy head, and with one gentle smile 
And here, like fetter’d slave, for many days, Dispel my fears—why droop’st thou, radiant bird ? 
Aye, long and weary days, love’s light shut out— | Awake, awake, thy lord, thy king implores, 
I’ve patient sat, list’ning the murmur loud With the deep earnestness of fearful love.— 
That from yon restless mass, watching my glance,| Ha! she revives! again those azure veins 
Breaks ever on my ear, like ocean’s waves Glow with life’s crimson tide, the snowy lid 
In one continuous sound. But see, my lord, Is gently quiv’ring o’er those lustrous eyes, 
Again they throng—the heaving multitude And the full lips shame with their roseate hue, 
Each moment swells, and presses near the throne, | And perfum’d breath, the flower that Persia loves. 
As if to hurl their sov’reign from his seat, I hold her yet in life, thanks to the gods! 
Should he neglect their cry! This day, for them— | And now fair queen, let terror be dispell’d, 
To-morrow, farewell care—love claims it all! He who adores thee, clasps thee to his heart, 
Haman [aside with an impatient look.} And urges thee to pour into his car 
[I'll make an end of this long conference, Thy secret wish—pledging his royal word, 
I like it not—there’s poison ’neath the tongue To grant thee all, though thou dost ask for half 
Of that proud Memucan, may work me harm.] His kingdom’s wealth. 
Great king, one waits to gain thy gracious ear, Esther [slides from his arms and falls at his feet.) 
Who long has serv’d thee with a faithful heart My lord! my king! dread sov’reign of my fate! 
And now would ask redress for deepest wrong, Forgive my fears—but when my trembling eye 
Done by a vengeful and oppressive Jew, Met the full terrors of thy kingly brow, 
*Gainst For judgment arm’d, in majesty array’d— 





Ahasuerus. Bid him approach, and may the I sank o’erpower’d beneath its dreadful light, 
righteous gods And o’er my senses such a faintness stole, 
Blast that false race! But soft! what radiant shape| I thought it death—nor ever hoped to wake 
Glides, goddess-like through yon unclosing door? | On earth again—and least of all, I dream’d 
How beautiful! how fair! too fair for earth! That I should be within thy circling arms, 
How bright the blush that mantles on her cheek! | And be recall’d once more to life and love, 
Like the soft glow caught from yon roseate cloud,| By the fond murmurs of that soothing voice, 





That now has wafted to our dazzled sight, Whose single word, might have decreed my doom, 
This messenger of heaven! Can it be so? For trespass done to-day—too well deserv’d— 
Or, princes say if it indeed be she, And deem’d most just—by heart less softer than 
Our kingdom’s pride, the glory of our crown, thine. 
Who treads our courts with such a shrinking step,| Ahasuerus. He were a wretch indeed, to stain 
Yet with most queenly grace! Why comes she his hand 

here, With blood of one like thee—so pure, so fair, 
Bringing those wondrous charms, to feast the gaze | Young, bright, and innocent! then tremble not, 
Of vulgar eyes? Now, by the gods we serve, My smile is on thee, can it not restore 


This is a mystery we fain would solve— The banish’d rose that bloomed upon thy cheek ? 
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Fear should not chase it thence—for see, my love, 
The golden sceptre rests upon thy neck, 
Sure pledge of amity and tender peace— 
And with a sov’reign’s, and a husband’s love, 
My arm sustains, and ever shall defend 
Thy precious life—then wherefore, dearest, fear ? 
What pales that cheek, why droops that fringed lid, 
And why in murmurs faint, fall the soft tones 
Of that love breathing voice ? 
Esther. Oh, can I e’er repay such noble love, 
Such generous care, for life so poor as mine ? 
I have risk’d all—life, love, and happiness, 
To venture here uncall’d—for many days 
Weary and sad have pass’d since last I gaz’d 
Upon thy face belov’d—and on my ear 
Have fallen many sounds of joy and wo, 
But not that gentle voice more dear than all. 
And now I come— 
Ahasuerus. And welcome art thou, bright and 
peerless one! 
Though in the presence of our wond’ring court 
Thou hast defy’d a law ne’er scorn’d till now, 
Still art thou welcome, treasure of my life! 
And for thy wish—urge it without a fear. 
Thou hast a secret one, I see it well— 
And it is thine, though thou dost ask thy lord, 
E’en in the face of this mute, gazing crowd, 
To cast his diadem beneath thy feet, 
And own himself in person, as in heart, 
Thy abject slave. 
Esther. Not so, my noble lord! 
Thy pride is mine, nor would I ask thee aught, 
Thatcould in others eyes, or in thine own, 
Raise one debasing thought. I crave but this— 
And this, with trembling heart—that thou wilt 
come, 
Thou and prince Haman to the banquet spread, 
This day, for thee and him. There shall my hand 
The goblet crown for thee—and there shall song 
And minstrel lay, such as thou lovest well, 
Gush forth to charm thine ear, and win thy soul, 
To lose awhile in its entrancing strains, 
The cares which chain thee to an empire’s wheels, 
Making thee truant to each gentle thought, 
Which love and friendship claim. 
Ahasuerus. And thou, dear one, for this most 
slight request 
Hast e’en adventur’d life! I owe thee much, 
Yea more than twenty lives, for love so true! 
And for thy fond request—’twill give me joy 
To sit with thee at the same banquet board, 
Watching the rosy beauty of thy smile, 
Charm’d by the music of that angel voice 
More full of harmony than golden lyres, 
And from beneath their dark and fringed lids, 
Catching the liquid beams of thy soft eye, 
Radiant with love’s most pure and holy light ! 
I will be there—and Hamz«n too, fair queen, 
A proud and hon-~’d guest, shall share with me 
The tempting dainties of thy regal board. 
And now, farewell, till then. We are a mark 
To every eye around. Draw close thy veil, 
I would not have those matchless charms expos’d 
To common gaze—they marvel much, no doubt,— 
But vain their silence, and their bending heads, 
Our low breath’d tones reach not their list’ning ears. 
Farewell beloved, thy maidens wait thy word 
To guard thee hence. We meet again ere long. 
[Exit queen and attendants.} 
Ahasuerus. Disperse the people, Memucan. 
No longer audience I hold to-day. 
Love claims it all, and not a care shall rise, 
Like envious cloud to shade its sunny sky. 
Haman, thy queen has greatly honour’d thee, 
For thee alone, of all who round me stand 
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She bids to grace the feast spread for her lord. 
Deserve these favours, and thou shalt be blest. 
Attend us lords while we retire a space, 
To doff this gorgeous crown, these cumbrous robes, 
For garb more light, and gracefully adorn’d, 
Beseeming more a feast, and wrought to please 
Fair woman's practised eye. 
(A flourish of trumpets.) 

[Exit king, lords, and attendants.) 

Scene II.—ZJn the F yom Esther reclining upon 


- acpaeae Zobeida kneeling on a cushion beside 

er. 

Zobeida. Thanks to the gods, this dreadful day 
is o’er. 


Thy fearful task is done—andthou my queen, 
Art safe escap’d from all our hearts foretold 
Of coming ill—dark auguries, and false. 
Esther. Oh, my Zobeida, I can scarce believe 
What I have boldly dared. Alone, uncall’d, 
To tread that crowded court, and mect the gaze 
Of Persia’s sovereign lord in power array’d, 
And arm’d to give his fiat to each law, 
Deem’d just and right. 
Zobeida, It was a fearful hour—and when, my 
queen, 
Thou sunk’st o’erpower’d within my trembling arms, 
I thought thy sweet life gone, and felt indeed, 
That we had cast ourselves to certain death, 
Where there were none to pity, none to save. 
Esther. And, maiden, if beneath that eagle 
glance, 
Thy quailing heart grew faint, dost deem it strange 
My tongue was mute, my fleeting senses fail’d? 
Or when recall’d by words of gentlest tone, 
I shrank to utter the avowal bold, 
That she, he cherish’d, was of Jewish race, 
E’en one of those, ’gainst whom with curses stern, 
His vengeance was denounce’d—or that I fear’d 
In such an hour, to plead my desperate cause? 
All eyes were on me—speech and thought were 
chain’d. 
And in the strong emotion which o’erpower’d, 
I did but make one seeming light request, 
That he, my lord, would grace my feast to-day, 
And with him bring prince Haman, that proud foe 
To our poor race. They came Zobeida. 
Zobeida. And thou, for Israel 
At the banquet plead? 
Esther. No, maiden, no—hour afler hour 
passed on, 
But no kind moment came when I could say, 
“Spare my devoted people”—on my tongue 
The words still hover’d ready to burst forth 
In earnest utt’rance; yet I shame to say, 
Fear paralyzed my soul; and when the king 
Urged me with pressing word to make request 
Of aught I might desire—I did but ask 
That he, with Haman on the coming day, 
Again would grace my board. Then, mighty God, 
Send me thy strength my task to execute! 
Thou hast upheld me through this trying day, 
F’en thou, my father’s God, whose throne is heaven, 
Whose foot-stool is the earth, in thee I trust, 
Nor fear what man can do. Late wears the night, 
Go maiden seek repose—I too would sleep. 


Scene III.—Jn the house of Haman. 
(Haman, Zeresh, and Adalia their son.) 
Zeresh. What thus has mov’d my lord? why 
lowers his eye ‘. 
As though ’twere gazing on a thing of hate— 
And wherefore o’er his brow gather dark clouds, 
Presaging gloom and woe? 
Haman. Wherefore indeed should cloud or tran- 
sient shade 
Sadden the brightness of my honor’d brow ? 
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Or why should care, or thought of human ill, 
Dreg with one bitter draught my cup of bliss? 
High as I soar’d, I have achiev’d my aim, 
Nor paus’d, nor falter’d in my upward flight, 
Though ’twas o’er lofty heads, that now unveil’d, 
Yield homage to my might. Proudly I stand 
Beside my king—e’en on the highest step 
Beneath the throne. She too, our beauteous queen, 
That peerless one, our sov’reign’s pride and boast, 
Greets me with gracious smiles, and welcome fair, 
As one whom she would honor most of all, 
Next her high lord. 
Adalia. That matchless flower! 
course of her, 
And ne’er shall pall the sounds upon my ear! 
Never my fether gaz’d I on such charms! 
Such angel beauty never dawn’d before, 
E’en in the sweet delirium of a dream, 
Upon my raptur’d soul. How beautiful, 
She look’d, how meek amid her royalty, 
When in that crowded court, this morn she knelt 
A lowly suppliant, where she might command— 
For born she seems, to sway all human hearts. 
Each eye which on her gazed full surely deem’d, 
That paradise had opened, and sent forth 
A form divine, radiant with heav’n’s own light. 
A burst of murmur’d praise, follow’d the calm 
Of wonder and delight—no tongue was mute, 
E’en the dark Jews, those unbelieving dogs, 
Call’d on their God to bless the lovely queen! 
Haman. Their God, said’st thou? 
And if indeed he live, may his dire curse 
Smite like a two-edg’d sword, this impious race— 
And when they call upon His name to save, 
Then may he mock them in their agony 
And none be nigh to aid! Oh, righteous gods, 
Speed, speed the hour when vengeance may be 
mine, 
A brimming draught—for which my soul’s athirst. 
Adalia, My father heed them not—a cursed 
race, 
Not worthy thus to move thy sober thought. 
Choose thou a softer theme—to day thou’st sat 
At a gay banquet with the peerless queen— 
And we would fain learn, if in secret bower 
She looks as fuir, and has such power to charm, 
For by some witching spell, she chains my thought, 
A spell too sweet to break. 
Haman. Thou fall’st an easy prey to a bright 
smile— 
Yet if of her thou’dst hear, listen, and know.— 
This queen, this royal queen, this wonder fair, 
That has entranced thee by a moment’s glance, 
Honours thy father, asks him to her feasts, 
And him alone of all in Shushan’s courts, 
Her lord beside. Still lingers on his ear 
The silver tones, and on his eye the smile, 
With which she pledged him in a luscious draught 
Of sparkling wine, that danced within the cup, 
Mocking the radiance of the cluster’d gems 
Around its rim, embedded deep in gold, 
Nor yet this honour vast enough she deems, 
But on the coming day, again commands 
My presence at the banquet with her lord. 
Yet even there, though conscious of my power, 
Conscious I am in all, save name, a king, 
The purple spread around me, and the blaze 
Of countless gems dazzling my aching sight— 
While sweetest strains of witching minstrelsy 
Entrance my ravish’d ear, and round me stand 
Obsequious slaves apparalled gorgeously, 
Anxious to minister with zealous hand 
To every wish—yea, even there, a thought 
A withering thought, dwells ever in my heart, 
Spreading its pall funereal o’cr each joy 


Ah, hold dis- 





Saddening the festive scene, and blotting out 
Its proud delights, by one unceasing pang, 
Of rage, resentment, hatred, and disdain, 
That gnaws unceasing like a vulture foul 
E’en at the very roots of all my bliss! 
Adalia. Sure thou dost tempt the gods with 
thoughts like these! 
Thou, who art crown’d with all thou hast desir’d, 
Should wear a face of smiles, a soul replete 
With deep emotion, gushing forth in streams 
Of grateful joy. 
Zeresh. It should be so—but yet, methinks, my 


son, 
Thy father wearies of his prosperous state, 
His bark has borne him o’er a waveless sea 
E’en to the haven of his fond desires— 
And now in very idleness of thought 
He fancies shapes of gloom, and coming ull, 
And woos the gods, to send him what he dreads. 
Haman. Nay, mock me not! I see no fancy’d ill 
Flickering with idle warning in my path 
To cast its shadow o’er my sunlit view— 
The ill I dread is here—a tangible 
And ever present thing, that blights my joys, 
And sends the life-blood of my throbbing heart, 
Coursing like fire, through all my burning veins. 
Aye, gaze in wonder on my moody brow, 
Yet hear my words—high as my hopes have soar’d, 
E’en had they dared a higher, loftier flight, 
And from my sov’reign’s brows have clutch’d the 
crown, 
With hand profane, to place it on my own— 
If in such act successful I had been, 
And look’d, and mov’d, in very truth a king ; 
E’en in the glory of that high estate, 
This curse would haunt me still. Where were my 
peace, 
E’en as a monarch hail’d, and rob’d, and crown’d, 
Like those who bear o’er earth unbounded sway,— 
If I must brook the proud unbending glance 
Of that dark Jew, who sits at Shushan’s gate 
Scowling disdain—nor e’er by word, or look, 
Or gesture meet, renders the homage, due 
My princely state. 
Zeresh. Be calm, my lord, I pray, 
Soon will this worm be crush’d, that rears itself 
From out its kindred dust, to aim its fangs, 
Innocuous though they be, at thy proud head. 
A speedy vengeance wakes—fast comes the hour, 
When from their scabbards, forth shall leap to light 
Ten thousand blades, thirsting to drink the blood 
Of this foul race, whom heaven and earth abhor. 
Haman. Low may they lie! 
While the black raven o’er them flaps her wing 
Aad calls her clam’rous brood with boding cry, 
To share the feast obscene. Wherefore ye gods, 
Delay this wish’d-for hour? why doom me still 
To be the mark of scorn to this base Jew? 
Aye even now, as from the feast I pass’d, 
There did he sit with eyes uprais’d to heav’n, 
And clasped hands, as if in mockery 
To th’ immortal gods. All bent before me— 
And the clear oulie rang with piercing shouts, 
Wafting to Haman long and loud acclaim, 
Such as is wont to greet a monarch’s car, 
From subjects dutiful, and filled with love. 
But mute that traitor’s lips—firm and unmov’d 
‘Th’ accursed Hebrew sat, nor deign’d one glance 
On him at whose proud feet, proud princes knelt, 
Veiling their brows in dust. How boil’d my blood 
At his insulting scorn! How panted I 
To hurl him to the earth with this strong arm, 
And trample ‘neath my feet his recreant soul! 
Yet, mad with hate, and burning for revenge, 
Bland were my smiles, frequent and low I bent, 
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With courteous air to the admiring throng— 
And hastened hither, your advice to crave, 
Touching the vengeance we may best devise 
For wretch so base. 
Adalia. Death! instant death! bitter and cruel 


too, 
And be it arm’d with pangs unknown till now, 
Still is it all too lenient for his crime, 
Too merciful by far for his deserts. 
Zeresh. Thou hast said well, my son—lIet the 
Jew die— 
Yet would I not thy father’s spotless sword 
Should e’er be tarnish’d with the sordid blood 
Of low-born slave like this. High let him wave 
Between yon azure arch, and the green earth 
He has so long defiled. A gibbet raise 
Mighty and black, whereon his naked limbs 
Shall swing in rude accordance with the winds, 
Till nought remains, but the grim skcleton 
Of whet he was. And now depart, my lord— 
Receive my counsel, hasten to the king, 
And gain permission for this just revenge. 
Haman. Madam I go, for thou hast prov’d thy- 
self 
An able counsellor; meanwhile, my son, 
To thy direction all things I entrust, 
Which may the speedy consummation work 
Of our interest. Haste thee and summon men 
To hew from out some tall and lofty tree 
The gibbct horrible ordain’d to bear 
The loathsome carcass of this hated Jew. 
High let it rise toward the frowning heavens, 
Full fifty cubits from the solid earth, 
That as in death the wretched Hebrew writhes, 
Each upturn’d eye may mock his agonies, 
And gaze with tearless scorn upon his pangs. 
The night wanes fast—you who ean sweetly sleep, 
Court its bland power; I seck the palace courts, 
To wait the first awak’ning of my king. 
[Exit Haman.} 


Scenz IV.—In the palace. The king reclining on 
acouch. Beside him Memucan. 


Ahasuerus. My spirit faints with weariness, 
Yet on my eyes sleep's soft and balmy dews 
Fall not as they are wont, at this still hour, 
Sealing my senses in most swect repose 
And calling up by some mysterious power 
A throng of shining forms, a pageant rare 
To charm my tranced soul. 
Memucan. Perchance, my king, the vision of the 
morn 
Still sheds its radiance o’er thy sleepless lids, 
And charms them from repose. What eye that 
az’d 
On that refulgent form, beaming with youth 
-And more than mortal grace, would wish to close, 
And shut the glorious vision from its sight? 
Ahasuerus. Aye, of my wakeful mood thou 
read’st the cause, 
And with a cunning heart, thy glowing words 
Sweep o’er my soul, awaking every chord 
To a wild burst of melody and love. 
E’en as the fingers of some gifted bard, 
Straying at will among the silent strings, 
By master touches causes them to speak 
In thrilling sounds of harmony divine. 
Memucan. My gracious lord, shall I pursue the 
theme, 
And strive with colours caught from heav’n’s 
bright bow, 
To weave a tissue rare of glorious hues, 
Bearing some faint resemblance to that dream— 
For such it seem’d—too exquisite for earth— 
Which dawn’d with matchless beauty on our eyes, 





In yon wide court—wearing such shape divine, 
Such beauteous combination of all charms, 
And breathing forth such grace ineffable, 
As only forms in paradise can boast, 
Who quaff the nectar of immortal life, 
And bathe in streams, whose pure transparent flood, 
Gives to those blessed ones eternal youth, 
Unfading, as the golden amaranth, 
That binds their radiant brows. 

Ahasuerus. Nay, cease my lord— 
E’en with oppressive pow’r her loveliness 
Falls on my soul—'tis she has banish’d sleep— 
She hovers round me with her angel smile, 
And in the gentle breeze that stirs the flowers, 
And shakes from out their cups the perfum’d dew, 
I hear her whisper’d voice, feel her pure breath, 
And start ere sleep has quite enchain’d my soul, 
To clasp my lov’d one to my throbbing breast. 
So wears the night—though past the middle watch 
Ere I her presence left. Now let me sleep, 
For nature needs repose, and sterncr cares 
Than those impos’d by love, will claim my thought 
Soon as the morrow dawns. E’en now it breaks— 
I feel the fresh’ning breeze, hear matin songs, 
And see the ruddy blush of orient morn, 
Kindling the sky. I am but ill refresh’d— 
Not nerv’d to grasp again an empire’s reins— 
Yet must I on—envying the veriest slave, 
Who rises blithely from his bed of leaves, 
Where he has slept that deep and dreamless sleep, 
Which seldom visiteth a royal couch. 

Memucan, Perchance, my king, music’s entranc- 

ing strains 

May sooth thy soul, and woo to soft repose. 
Without, thy minstrels wait, thy chosen band, 
With harp and lute—may I not summon them, 
To charm thy wearicd ear, and chase afar 
The demon of unrest ? 

-Ahasuerus. Aye, bid them seek yon marble cor- 

ridor 

And there exert their skill—I love such sounds 
At distance best—winding through high arcades, 
And pillar’d halls, still gathering softness 
As they onward creep, and blend their breathings 
With the fountain’s flow, and with the perfumes 
That around distil from herb and flower, 
Till every whisper’d breeze that fans the cheek 
Seems redolent of sound—etherial sound, 
Swect as the odors on which it is borne. 


(Memucan gives directions to the minstrels, and re- 
enters. Music is heard in the distance.) 

Ahasuerus. *Tis ravishing, my lord! 

And now, one favour more—still canst thou bear 
With my unquict mood, I pray thee bring, 

From yonder antique cabinct inwrought with gold, 
And tearing on its front strange char.cters, 
Traced by the hand of dark Egyptian seer 

In gems of living light—bring forth from thence, 
A volume huge, wherein thou’ it written find, 

The records of our realm—read if thou wilt 

And I will hear, since sleep still flies my couch, 
The decds of years gone by. 

Memucan. Great king, a happy thought— 
Glorious those annals, and each splendid page, 
Will charm thy spirit’s restlessness, and wake 
The high-born pride of thy illustrious race. 

(He brings the book, places himself near the king, 
and reads ina low voice.) 

Ahasuerus, (listening attentively, then suddenly 

interrupting him,) 
Aye, Artahonus; well do I recall 
That gifted man. He served me well and long, 
And now on fair Euphrates distant bank 
Bears regal sway over a province wide— 
A small reward for service such as his. 
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(Memucan resumes his reading—after a few mo- 
ments the king again interrupts him.) 
Ahasuerus. What of Hycanes? 
Oh, I mind me now. Ima fierce hunt 
He slew an angry boar that would have gor’d 
Our steed. A palace, and a score of milk white 
steeds 
All richly hous’d, repaid him well. Go on. 
(He proceeds, and shortly the king again speaks.) 
What read’st thou now? 
Scarce on my ear thy low-breath’d aecents fall, 
And yet, methinks amid the murmur’d sounds, 
I catch a name I should remember well. 
Memucan. ’Tis of that foul conspiracy, oh king, 
The record is—whcerein thy life was sav’d, 
By intervention of a friendly Jew, 
Who—— 
Ahasuerus. Aye, Mordecai his name— 
I do rernember all—the wretches suffered 
For their purpos’d crime—was it not so! 
Memucan. It was, my king, 
So may all traitors perish! 
Ahasuerus. And what reward has Mordecai re- 
ceived, 
For this great service done his lord and king? 
Memucan. Alas, I fear ’tis unrequited still— 
Here stands the deed recorded by thy scribe, 
But midst a multitude of kingly cares, 
The Jew forgotten lives. 
Ahasuerus. (starting from his couch.) 
Shades of my fathers! am I thus ingrate ? 
I, whoam termed most merciful, most just, 
Generous, and kind, and gracious unto all: 
Alas, I’m none of these—I bear a life, 
Preserved from peril by a nobler man, 
Who owed me nought—and him I have repaid 
With cold unthankiulness, but ill deserved. 
Memucan. Nay, gracious king, these are ac- 
cusing words 
To heap unsparing where there is no sin— 
Reproach thy servants for this sad neglect, 
Thou hast a nation’s care, a nation’s weal 
To fill thy thought.—We are the guilty ones, 
And should have been most earnest to obtain 
Some princely favour for that generous man 
Who sav’d a life so dear. 
Ahasuerus. Thou canst not salve my conscience 
with soft words, 
For between that and me is deadly war, 
Till I have made atonement for my fault. 
This hour it shall be done—this very hour 
The highest honour in my kingly gift, 
Shall be bestowed, and with a grateful heart, 
On him I long have wrong’d—my life’s preserver, 
And henceforth my friend. Summon my peers, 
And sce who waits without. : 
[Exit Memucan.} 
Ahasuerus (solus.) Iam a king—yet frail, and 
weak indeed, 
And prone to err as is the meanest slave 
Who waitsa =1ppliant at my palace gates— 
This is a humbling thought for kingly pride, 
But meant no doubt by the immortal gods, 
To teach me my dependence on their care, 
And make me fecl I only am a man, 
‘Though worshipped like themselves, with incense 
sweet 
Of praise, and homage low. 
[Re-enter Memucan, with Haman, Admatha, and 
Marsena.) 


Ahasuerue. Welcome, brave hearts, 


We need your counsel much—though strange the 
hour 

Your presence to demand, since the faint dawn 

Yet struggles with the mists of parting night, 

Unwilling to resign her ebon sway. 





But we have pressing matter on our mind, 
That banish’d sleep, and would not brook delay. 
Therefore we summon’d you, and greet you fair, 
And ask your prompt reply to word of ours, 
Touching a purpese we have much at heart. 
Haman. Great king, thy servants humbly wait 
thy will, 
Ready with heart and life to serve thy cause, 
And yield obedience to thy high command. 
Ahasverus. Thou speak’st for all, and all I thank 
for this, 
Yet trust so far to thy tried zcal and love 
That I would question thee, and answer claim 
Of what reward, worthy a king to give, 
Should be bestow’d on that deserving man, 
Whom ’tis his sov’reign’s pleasure to exalt, 
And with high honour crown. 

Haman (aside with an air of self-congratulation.) 
(Now aidme gods! my hour of triumph comes !) 
(Aloud) 

Whate’er best pleaseth thee, my gracious king 

For e’en the meanest of thy royal gifts, 

Exceed by far the merits of thy slaves. 
Ahasuerus. Nay, rack invention, search the 

cells of thought, 

Some honour to devise unknown before— 

I would bestow it lavishly on one 

To whom I’m deeply bound, and like a king 

Requite the debt Iowe. Free be thy speech, 

And let the guerdon thou dost name be rare, 

Sach as not frequent royal hand confers, 

E’en on the most belov’d and favour’d ones. 

Speak then as ’twere for thy own first-born son, 

Or for thyscl{—the gift I meditate— 

And thou wilt speak aright. 

Haman (aside with triumphant pleasure.) 

(I am the man! there needs no stronger proof 

Than what these words imply. ’Tis for myself 

To snatch the glory proffcred to my grasp, 

And thus I seize it with a fearless hand.) 

(Aloud) 

Happy the man, great king, on whom descends 

Thy gracious love, reward most pure and dear— 

But since thou bid’st me speak, I counsel thee, 

Let him whom thou would’st honour and exalt 

Above each proud compeer, be in thy robe 

Array’d, and let the gorgeous diadem 

Which glitters on thy brow, encircle his ;— 

Then royally apparaled let thy stced, 

That curbs his proud neck to thy princely hand 

As scorning one less high, let this bright steed, 

In all his rich caparisons bedeck’d 

Forth from his stall be brought, for him to ride 

That happy man most honour’d by his king. 

Still farther to express thy royal love, 

Let one, the noblest of that princely band 

Who stand around thy throne, lend willing aid 

To deck this favour’d one—his robes arrange, 

The golden stirrups hold, the courser curb, 

While up the fav’rite mounts in regal state. 

Then bid the courtier grasp the silken rein, 

Nor scorn to lead through Shushan’s crowded 

streets, 

The horse and rider, still proclaiming loud, 

With voice distinct—*Come. and behold the man, 

All ye who wond’ring gaze, the favour’d man, 

Our king with honour most delights to crown !” 

This is thy servant’s counsel, and though weak, 

May it, my king, grace and acceptance find. 

dmatha, speaks aside to Memucan. 

Mark thou his insolence ‘ 

The cunning hypocrite, who inly gloats 

That self he now exalts, and thon, or I, 

Beneath whose very feet he grovel’d once, 

Shall be entrapp’d by his most cunning words, 

Into an act debasing beyond thought, 
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To high-born souls like ours; but which at once 
Exalts above our heads this upstart wretch, 
Who aims to pluck all honours for himself. 
Memucan. Patience awhile, and thou shalt see 
his fall, 
Vainly he thinks to triumph—for his feet 
He weaves a subtle snare—’tis meant for us, 
But in his boastful heart ne’er springs the thought 
That he may fall, to his own schemes, a prey. 
How will he gnash his teeth with inward rage, 
When he shall learn it is the hated Jew 
He honours thus—himself alone, debased ! 
Ahasuerus. My lords, your counsel yield—speak 
not a 
For well advisedly I fain would act. 
You both have heard, then say if you approve 
The words of this most wise and potent prince ; 
Or if there’s aught, you still can recommend, 
More honour to confer—speak and "tis done. 
= We but applaud his words, oh mighty 
ing, 
And naught can add to counsel so mature. 
Ahasuerus- Then hear, prince Haman—thee I 
chief address 
As next my throne, and one whose counsel wise 
I most esteem—likewise, as being one 
Who in the payment of this mighty debt, 
By which thy sov’reign’s honour stands redeem’d, 
Art destin’d to perform a part conspicuous, 
By thyself prescrib’d. 
Haman (in a tone of affected humility. ) 
Oh gracious king, may I thy love deserve, 
That bounteous love which crowns my life with 


gifts 
Better bestow’d on those of better worth, 
But not more honest heart. 

Ahasuerus. Nay in thy gratitude be not profuse, 
Till thou hast learn’d my purpose, and thy task. 
Remember’st thou the Jew called Mordecai, 

Who from a murd’rous plot, basely design’d, 
Sav’d my devoted life ? 
Haman (becomes pale and agitated.) 
I knew him well, oh king. 
And ne’er 

Ahasuerus. Yet hear me speak: 

That service done me was but ill repaid; 

Nay, it was quite o’erlooked, till on this night, 

When courting sleep in vain, and ill at ease, 

I bade prince Ppa bring forth yon book, 

Where, of my realm the acts recorded stand, 

And there the deed was writ, in letters bright, 

Casting a stain upon my royal name, 

And in my conscience planting a sharp thorn, 

That pierc’d me through with shame and deep 

remorse. 

How could I rest, bow’d down with sin like this 

Strait I arose, and counsel ask’d in haste, 

Resolved to shower on this neglected Jew, 

The highest honours in my power to grant. 

Of that thou hast advised I well approve, 

And thee commission to observe all done, 

To the minutest detail thou hast nam’d. 

Haman (in extreme agitation, while Memucan and 
Admatha exchange significant smiles and glances.) 

On him, my king, this vile and abject Jew 

Wilt thou bestow such honour as beseems 

A prince alone? oh, surely not on him, 

This outcast wretch, wilt thou confer such grace! 

Ahasuerus. Why not on him, if he doth merit it? 
What matters it to me, whosav’d my life? 

The deed’s the same come from what source it will, 
And I am deeply bounden to repay 
The precious boon with heartfelt gratitude, 
And princely gifts. What signifies to me 
His name or race? A dark-brow’d Ethiop 
Glitt’ring with the spoils of his rich land— 
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Or haughty Jew boasting his high descent, 
Yet scorn’d of all—I would that none should say 
Persia’s proud monarch wears a thankless heart. 
Haman. Pardon, great king! 
Speak but thy sov’reign will, and it is done. 
Ahasuerus. And we would have it so— 
Take then my robes, my crown, my stately steed, 
And haste to Mordecai—to him make known 
Our royal will, which thus exalteth him. 
And when at length in regal pomp arrayed, 
And proudly mounted on our fav’rite steed, 
Grasp thou the jewel’d rein, and lead him forth 
~~ Shushan’s streets, proclaiming loud and 
ong, 
‘Come and behold the man whom most our king 
Delights to crown, and honour with his love !” 
(Haman makes a profound obeisance, and precipi- 
tately retires.) 
Memucan (aside to Admatha.) The gods are 
just! 
They send the wicked ever their deserts! 
Saw you his look of rage? How his eyes glar’d? 
Likea fierce tiger’s, baffled of its prey, 
Yet bent on fell revenge. 
Admatha, I mark’d it well—and with exulting 


Joy, 
Beheld the struggles of his smother’d wrath. 
His ruin has commenc’d—the toils he wove 
To snare another, are around himself— 
Aid or escape is vain. 
Ahasuerus. Why commune with yourselves 
apart, my lords? 
We have done well you say—’twas so we meant— 
At least th’ accusing spirit far has fled, 
And left us light of heart. Come now with us 
To yonder terraced height, shaded and cool, 
Which overlooks the street of caravans, 
Whence we may see the glitt’ring pageant pass, 
And by our presence show that we approve. 
[Exit king, lords, and attendants.| 


(End of the Fourth Act) 


-_—_—_. 
Written For the Lady's Book. 


LINES TO A LADY 
ON SINGING “‘ HE NEVER SAID HE LOVED.” 


On! Lady stay—those notes prolong, 

Cease not to echo back their tone, 

For there are links that bind the song 

Around a heart whose hopes have flown— 

Oh stay, and fancy ling’ring nigh, 

In thee shall bid me hear again 

The voice that oft hath lit the eye, 

That strives to brighten now in vain! 

Sing on—its burthen soon will tell 

Why thus my pallid cheek is moved, 

For I have bade a last farewell 

To her I dared not breathe I “ loved ;” 

Nor deem thy kindness thrown away, 

A spirit hears the dying speak 

Who'll bless the lips, that with their lay 

Woke smiles upon a fading cheek. 

Then breathe once more the farewell song 

I asked of her for whom I sigh; 

I cannot bear this cold world long, 

And with its echo I would die: 

Or else the feelings thou mayest wake, 

Perchance the gift of heaven may prove 

A power each withering link to break— 

A balm to heal the wreck of Love. 
SouTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
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THE GLASS FAMILY. 


A TRADITIONARY ‘STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—(CON TINUED.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was May morning, 1707. The sun rose 
upon the village of Marblehead bright and 
beautiful. The bay which stretched out be- 
fore the town, lay in sluggish repose, while 
from its glassy surface, rose light and wavy 
exhalations, unbroken by the fitful breeze, or 
flowing sail. The bird of song was out upon 
the wing, or perched upon the leafy bough, 
filling the bland breath of heaven with joyous 
melody. The hamlet wore the Sabbath quiet; 
man’s toil and turmoil was suspended ;—it was 
a village holyday. 

As “ the glorious King of day ” climbed up the 
azure vault of heaven, the multitude began to 
move. Old men and matrons, young men and 
maidens, in gay attire, poured forth in length- 
ened procession, and congregated at the prince- 
ly mansion of Major Glass. On that day, he 
made a marriage supper, and gave and receiv- 
ed at the same moment, both a son and-a daugh- 
ter. His table was spread in the form of a 
crescent, beneath the shady boughs of an apple 
orchard, white with expanding blossoms, and 
redolent with perfume and beauty. The table 
was loaded with dainty viands, and glittered 
with goblets of sparkling wines, destined to 
cherish and cheer the wedding guests. 

When all was in readiness, Doctor Bond, 
master of the ceremonies, gave the appointed 
signal, and immediately a flood of music poured 


ing odour of the apple blossoms, regaled her 
senses; the splendour of dress, the flash of rib- 
bonds, and the sparkle of jewelry, which poured 
upon her from every side, dazzled her eyes ; and 
the glitter of massy plate and burnished glass, 
which crowned the festive board, with the deep 
and solemn tones of the dark-robed priest, 
awakened in her bosom, the mingled emotions 
of awe and wonder. Her raven eyes strayed 
alternately from the surrounding objects, to the 
face of her beloved cousin, as though in them, 
she wished him to read the mingled thoughts 
of her soul. She stood by his side like a being 
of another world; too fairy-formed and air-like, 
for a tenant of this. To say she was beautiful, 
and graceful, and all that kind of thing, were 
using but common-place terms. She was more 
than these;—she was perfectly enchanting. 
Her charm had nothing of art about it—no 
studied fiction, no drawing room blandishments; 
it was purely native elegance—child-like sim- 
plicity, purity of thought, and look; she was 
the very image of conscious innocence. All 
these seemed to link her at once with thin 

brighter than humanity—with the very angels 
of light. Inthe appearance of Mary, who, like 
her mother, seemed the personification of royal- 
ty, there were easily discovered, more of de- 
sign, more of the restraints of fashion, and more 
ofthe labours of the toilet. These, to be sure, 





upon the ears of the assembled throng, from 
amidst the foliage of the trees, in sweet and 
cheerful strains, the familiar ballad of—“ Come 
to the Wedding.” 

Presently, the door of the great hall opened | 
towards the spreading lawn, and the stately} 
Major Glass came forth, upon whose arm lean- | 
ed the still lovely Leila. Behind him, march- 
ed first, the soldier-like figure of Mount Hope, 
leading his timid cousin, the charming Lalacoo; 
and second, the humbled George Glass, with) 





set off her person to special advantage, im- 


| pressed the beholders with admiration, but left 


the affections unsummoned. Differently, in- 
deed, was it with him, who ventured a look in- 
to the face of his little timid cousin. Thena 
single glance sufficed to imprint upon his soul, 
an image which he worshipped with unmingled 
homage. 

The two bridegrooms were little less diverse 
in their character and external appearance, than 
the females. Mount Hope, was of a tall, man- 


his peerless Mary Philip; and the rear was ly stature, full of nerve, and noble bearing; but 
brought up by the Rev. Parson Felton. In|George, was of a slender frame, pale counte- 
this order they proceeded leisurely toward the nance, and delicate habit. He had blue eyes, 
multitude until they arrived just within the light hair, and taper fingers. He resembled one 
horns of the crescent, where they came to a halt, taken from a lady’s drawer, to breath fresh air. 
and the young people formed in a line with the But it must be remembered that he had just 
Major and his lady in the centre. At this mo-| passed an ordeal, devised by his lady-love to 
ment Parson Felton, like the cloud of light, | torture him into constancy; and of its salutary 
changed his position, and walked from the rear | effect, she was undoubtedly satisfied, or she 
to the front, facing the little line. During this would not have been found in his company be- 
movement, the Doctor had ranged the multi-| fore the Rev. Parson. There she stood, how- 
tude on the outer side of the table, while the ‘ever, in the presence of the “holy man,” her 
musicians remained in full choir, concealed | parents, and the congregated multitude; and 
among the boughs of the apple trees. The mo-/there they all stood until the good man had 
ment the Parson turned in front of the line, the |done his office; happily converting single 
music ceased, and then the marriage ceremony | wretchedness into married blessedness, and 
commenced. To the simple and unpractised|then they all gathered themselves around the 
mind of the dark-eyed Lalacoo, the whole scene! table of the marriage supper. 

was touchingly a The sweet and} Some few weeks after the wedding, the old 
soothing strains of music which had just ceased,| ware house was brushed up witha coat of fresh 





still rung in her ears; the beauty and refresh-|paint, and a fashionable sign-board was placed 
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over the door, bearing the address of “John Glass 
& Sons.” Then followed the humand turmoil 
of business; vessels departed to the fishing 

und, or foreign ports, and vessels came in 
Toaded with wealth from the store-house of the 
deep, or with the products of distant countries. 
The favourite bark canoe was brought from the 
interior, with all its furniture, and carefully 
suspended in the spacious counting-room, as a 
memento of past trials; and annual presents 
were regularly despatched, under the care of 
hunting parties, to the cabin of the generous 
Moosugo, as testimonies of grateful remem- 
brance. 

In this way, seven years of stiring times, 
— offasa dream. At the close, Mount 

ope and his lady, expressed a wish to revisit 
the woods, and Took again upon old Moosugo, 
and his family. After some reflection, Major 
Glass concluded it would be best to relax a 
little, and with his whole family, accompany 
his son and daughter into the interior; where, if 
he met with a favourable opportunity, he thought 
he might purchase a tract of wild land. This 
conclusion was no sooner announced, than pre- 
parations were commenced for the proposed 
jaunt. Tents were constructed, pack-horses 
provided, guides appointed with arms and am- 
munition, and when all was ready, they sat for- 
ward on horse back, forming together, a very 
respectable cavalcade. The season was plea- 
sant and the travelling fine, which enabled them 
to proceed with more than usual speed. 

In a brief space they reached the hospitable 
cabin of old Moosugo, who, with his wife, and 
daughter, were rejoiced to see his young friends, 
and to witness their health and happiness. 
Tents were pitched in a grass field adjoining 
the cabin, and the Major proceeded at once to 
the business of buying land. His proposal was 
to purchase the country adjoining the premi- 
ses of Moosugo, embracing the broad plains that 
lay along the waters of Ware river. For this 
purpose the chiefs held a council, and in the 
end, made a grant, which for many years was 
called the “Glass Manor.” This tract was 
subsequently peopled by emigrants from the 
south of England, who were brought over by 
the enterprise of the Major and his sons; and 
who on settling always purchased the fee sim- 
ple. Many of these primitive families, still in- 
herit the soil thus purchased ; while others have 
been classed with the domestic emigrant and 
marched to populate different portions of the 
SS 

“The chronicals of the Glasses,” as they 
were styled, now before the writer of this 
sketch, and which appear to have been penned 
principally by the Rev. Skelton Felton, con- 
tain the names of many of the families of this 
parent stock, as well as those of their offspring, 
now widely scattered from the St. Croix, to the 
Sabine, and from the Gulf to the great Lakes. 

The Glass Family after returning from their 
visit to Moosugo, who was now constituted fac- 
tor of the whole manor, resumed their wonted 
pursuits, and entered largely into operations 
with their friends in England, to which George 
and his Mary made repeated visits; and in 
which they would probably have settled for life, 
had not the Major been suddenly taken away, 





by a stroke of the palsy. This event called them 
home, and after a settlement of the estate, the 
two brothers united in business. Mount Hope 
and his Lalacoo, had three children—two sons 
and a daughter, whom they bred up to habits 
of industry and usefulness. The daughter, 
whose name was Georgia, was the idol of her 
— and friends, for she was exceedingly 
utiful, combining in her person, the loveli- 
ness of her mother, with the stateliness and 
dignity of her father. Her brothers, too, John, 
and Philip, were remarkable manly and well 
proportioned. George Glass had two daughters, 
Mary and Miammi who, like the English gentry, 
knew little more than the mere gratification of 
their wishes. Yet these young ladies finally be- 
came, through the management of their parents, 
the life-companions of their cousins, John and 
Philip Glass. Georgia, early married an emi- 
nent barrister, by the name of Wendal, whose 
son was afterwards governor of the Province. 

John and Philip ultimately removed from 
the sea-board, and settled on the Glass Manor, 
where they resided about the period when the 
difficulty arose between the colonies and the 
mother country. Philip Glass had two sons, 
Philip and Hope, whom he destined for the law, 
and whom he educated accordingly. John had 
an only child, a daughter, whom he called Me- 
ander, for he said “her pathway will be crook- 
ed.” While Philip and Meander were yet mere 
infants, their parents, being probably a little 
warmed by an extra glass of wine ata family 
dinner, solemnly affianced their children, and 
promised to rear them for each other. This 
foolish freak, common however, in those days, 
had an unfortunate bearing upon the future 

ace ofall concerned, including even the harm- 

ess little Hope, who was then too young to com- 
prehend the engagement, or lisp his mother’s 
name. 

As he grew up, however, he understood this 
matter to his sorrow; it was the source of all 
his own discomfort, and of as much misery to 
his fair cousin, as usually falls to the lot of any 
one. Meander as she advanced toward wo- 
manhood, was one of the most lovely brunettes, 
that any age or country ever produced; sweet 
in temper, gentle in manners, docile in dispo- 
sition, beautiful in form and features, and as 
devoid of guile as the turtle dove. Philip, her 
affianced lord, was of a very different character; 
he had a fair complexion, but a black heart. His 
manners were haughty, and his passions strong; 
his address was uncourteous, and his mind, a 
mystery. To his brother who was a little young- 
er than himself, but who in every respect was 
his acknowledged superior, he was an uncom- 
promising tyrant; and toward his charming 
cousin, he was generally morose and churlish. 
In the early stages of their studies, they all 
attended the same school; and it was often ne- 
cessary that some little attention in going thith- 
er and returning, was due to the fair Meander, 
and Hope, her own hope on such occasions, was 
always by her side. This officiousness, as Phi- 
lip termed it, gave him great offence ; he held 
it right that the girl should learn how to take care 
of herself. ‘This useful lesson, however, she 
was not always disposed to learn while she had 
the affectionate Hope to take care ofher. Hence, 
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it was not difficult for Philip to keep up a kind 
of running fire, both upon his cousin and broth- 
er, whenever it suited his convenience ; and it 
was generally done when it would add most to 
discomfort. But in time, he was sent abroad 
to study ; and the cousins enjoyed their atten- 
tions to each other to their entire satisfaction. 
Meander and Hope really possessed kindred spir- 
its, kindred tastes, and doubtless, kindred hopes. 
Though the obedient fair one, constantly affirm- 
ed she was training her heart for her cousin 
Philip. The final discovery of a secret affec- 
tion, between Hope and his forbidden cousin, 
gave the parents of both families much disquiet, 
while to Philip it appeared as a matter of per- 
fect indifference. 

He had early drawn from his unsuspecting 
Meander, a declaration of her entire devotion 
to the will of her parents; and he knew that 
such was the rectitude of her principles, she 
would sacrifice her life rather than cross their 
authority. With respect to himself, he ac- 
knowledged no such obligation; nor did he re- 
gard his plighted faith through his parents, any 
“a binding on himself. 

n all these points, however, he was his own 
counsellor, and his designs were known only to 
himself. He had at no time mentioned his en- 

ement to his cousin, nor had he ever mani- 

ested any attachment to her. If he had any, 
he meant it should be inferred from acts really 
allied to hate, rather than love. The pasents, 
however, were not to be so easily crossed in a 
measure upon which they had so long set their 
minds; and with them nothing would do but 
the literal fulfilment of the original contract; 
let the consequences be what they might. They 
therefore resolved to send the boys abroad, and 
keep the daughter under their own eye. Philip 
was destined for Boston, there to finish his stu- 
dies, and return and take his cousin and a pro- 
fession together. But Hope was ordered to 
England, where he was to study law, and, if 
he could do no better, find a wife among the 
daughters of the British Isles. 
hen the day of their departure arrived, 
Philip took leave of all without concern and 
without remark; but with Hope the separation 
was extremely trying. He would have gladly 
omitted his journey to England, and contented 
himself with such law knowledge as his own 
village afforded ; provided he could remain in 
the society of his beloved Meander. Nay, for 
her sake, he would have abandoned the law and 
every other pursuit, and bound his fate to her's, 
in the hope that Providence would kindly pro- 
vide for two, whose wants, having each other, 
would be so very limited. But the commands 
of his parents were imperative, and he had 
never been suffered to question the propriety of 
them. He therefore quietly repaired to his 
weeping cousin, arranged the mode by which 
their letters should be conveyed to each other, 
and hurried from her presence. 

The brothers proceeded to Boston, and just 
as Hope was about to step on board the packet 
which was to bear him across the ocean, he 
handed his brother a letter addressed to his 
cousin, requesting him to forward it by the first 
safe conveyance. No sooner however, had the 
vessel cleared from the wharf, than Philip broke 





the seal, read the letter, and then, tearing it 
into small pieces, strewed it to the winds; curs- 
ing at heart the impudence of his brother for 
presuming to address his nonsense to the being 
who, from her childhood, had been his own. 

A voyage across the Atlantic in those days, 
generally occupied more weeks than it now 
occupies days. Hope, therefore, had an abun- 
dant leisure to think of the fair one whom he 
had left behind, and whom he might no more 
see; or if that favour was granted, might see 
her in the arms of another. After he had dis- 
missed his sea sickness, and assumed his sea 
legs, he busied himself in composing sonnets 
and epistles to his beloved cousin ; all of which 
he carefully folded and sent home immediatel 
after he reached England. They passed di- 
rectly, and of course, into the hands of his faith- 
less brothers; who, when he had read their 
contents, threw them into the fire. This was 
the fate of all the subsequent letters sent to his 
care, as well those to his cousin as those from 
her, while the authors of both were greatly per- 
plexed at the protracted silence of each other, 
and began to suspect the cause. Meander sup- 
posed that her beloved Hope, regarding himself 
as sacrificed by his parents, and no ways cer- 
tain of ever getting his hand, had given up all 
for lost, and found some one abroad with whom 
he was better pleased. Hope, on the other 
hand, imagined the parents of his loved one 
had compelled her to marry his brother against 
her will, and that she had not the heart to ad- 
vise him of it. He believed she was wretched ; 
and this belief made him incurably so. His 
mind was disqualified for study, his food was 
unsavory, and his health rapidly declining. 
His friends endeavoured to divert him from his 
drooping condition by hurrying him from one 
scene demmpundie another; but all to little 

urpose: the worm still gnawed at the core. 
For some time after his departure, the case was 
no better with Meander. A dreamy state of 
mind came over her; the hue of health departed 
from her cheek; dark dreams disturbed her 
sleep; and melancholy brooded over her waking 
hours. Her mother discovered that all was not 
right with the daughter, and surmised where 
the evil lay. Ina few days her apprehensions 
were fully confirmed; for she overheard her 
daughter inquiring of her father, with a deeply 
troubled countenance, if letters had not been re- 
ceived from her cousins. The mother began to 
relent, and confessed to her husband she was 
willing that Hope should return ; and that the 
early promise should be rescinded ; “for,” she 
added, “ Meander will never be happy with 
any other than Hope; and I know my sister is 
of the same opinion.” The following day the 
parents of the young people held a family meet- 
ing, at which both the mothers boldly united to 
dissuade the fathers from pushing their au- 
thority too far; but their arguments were lost. 

Is it not strange that all past history of the 
human affections, as well as all experience, 
should be lost upon the world? True affection 
may indeed be restrained and denied the enjoy- 
ment of its object by the exercise of brute force, 
but it is never conquered. Its spirit is inde- 
pendent of human control. It strikes with the 
subtlety of the adder’s venom; and yet with the 
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delight of paradise. It has no speech, no voice, 
no reason ; yet it has a language more power- 
ful than speech ;—the ee of the eye. 
Through this, soul runs into soul, love mingles 
with love, and it were as fruitless to quench 
the flame, as to put out the lightning of heaven. 
There is, I am aware, a different kind of love, 
which has long prevailed on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and is getting to be quite fashiona- 
ble in this country. It is properly styled pru- 
dent love, and has probably caused more domes- 
tic wretchedness than has ever sprung from all 
the wars and famines known to history. It is 
nothing more nor less than mercenary affection ; 
and rises in the scale of its intensity just as 
high as its object can pile the dollars, and there 
it sticks, True affection is of the growth of 
heaven; and was undoubtedly in the mind of 
the poet when he said: 


** The mighty Power that form’d the mind 
One mould for ev'ry two design’d, 
And blese’d the new-born pair, 
This—be a match for this, he said, 
And down he sent the souls he made 
To seek them bodies here” 


But mercenary love is altogether a gross ma- 
terial, and has its origin in earth. Its highest 
aim is the gratification of sordid lust, which is 
never satisfied ; and its chief end is to pamper 
sensuality, which, through excess, often needs 
a stimulant. Hence the gods, detesting its spu- 
rious character, has always loaded it with the 
misery which it justly merits. If this was not 
the passion indulged by the two Mr. Glasses, 
they were probably actuated by something 
worse. They boisterously overruled the better 
counsels of the sisters, and declared the affian- 
ced cousins should wed each other if it ruined 
half the family. But it was subsequently agreed 
that the marriage should not take place until 
after Philip had acquired his profession. It 
was also agreed that Meander, for the purpose 
of acquiring a proper finish to her studies, and 
to divert her mind from her first love, should 
pass the following winter in the metropolis, 
under the care of her cousin Philip. The poor 
girl heard these conclusions without emotion ; 
flattering herself, probably, with the belief that 
if her mother and aunt were opposed to the 
proposed course, she might in the end change 
the will of her father. She therefore become 
more cheerful, wrote fresh letters to her 
banished friend, and applied herself closely to a 
revision of her former studies. In this under- 
taking she had the assistance of the Rev. Dan- 
iel Foster, the son-in-law of Parson Felton, 
and a particular friend of the Glasses. 

As she was one day returning from a visit to 
Mr. Foster’s, she found a lad by the way side 
who complained of sickness and hunger; assur- 
ing her he had tasted no food for two days, and 
had no friends to provide for him. Meander 
fancied she saw in his countenance marks of 
goodness, and bade him follow her home. 
After giving him some light food, she asked 
him a variety of questions, and found he was an 
orphan, perfectly destitute, and no friend but a 
sister, a little older than himself, but he knew 
not where she was to be found, for he had not 
seen her for several days. He then asked Me- 





ander if she would not be his sister. This sim- 
ple appeal to her kindness affected her deeply, 
and she immediately applied to her parents for 
permission to provide for him, and bring him 
up to habits of industry. This she readily ob- 
tained upon condition that her father should di- 
rect his education and labour, and see that he 
did not abuse the kindness thus offered. The 
care of this boy was a source of amusement and 
gratification to the young lady, which, with her 
studies, quite beguiled her into her wonted 
cheerfulness and freshness of complexion. 

As the sleighing became good, Mr. Glass and 
his daughter departed for Boston, ostensibly to 
visit the Winslow and Wendal families, but in 
reality to place Meander, and her cousin in a 
position, where both should feel there was no 
interposing obstacle to a sociable interchange 
of civilities. In this, however, if it was se- 
riously expected by either, there was a mani- 
fest disappointment; for Philip, though he now 
and then saw his cousin, was distant and reser- 
ved. Among her friends, however, Meander 
received a hearty welcome, and found several 
admirers who were not backward in payin 
those every day attentions which she suppos 
she had a right to expect from her betrothed. 
The father, hoping rather than expecting, that 
a change would take place in the conduct of his 
nephew, returned home, leaving his daughter 
to manage her own card. This she accom- 
plished, by the tacit consent of her cousin, more 
to her own satisfaction perhaps, than to the fur- 
therance of her father’s views; for she seldom 
saw her nominal guardian, much less had she 
his protection or civilities. If they happened 
to meet, it was in the ball room, or at an even- 
ing party, and where, if he chanced to address 
her, he generally contrived to wound her feel- 
ings, or offend her delicacy, by boasting of his 
conquests, or the success of his amours with 
distinguished ladies in the first ranks of life. 

In the midst of this mock courtship, the banished 
Hope returned, and was taken from ship board 
to his brother’s lodgings on a litter. He had 
returned home unbidden, and nothing but the 
very dangerous condition of his health pre- 
vented his brother from thrusting him ont of 
the house as a punishment for Lis temerity. 
The Wendals, however, soon relieved the 
offended Philip, by removing the offender out of 
his presence. Oliver Wendal, Esq. took him 
to his own house; and appointed Meander, 
with his own daughter, his especial nurse. 
Hope, hearing nothing from his cousin, and be- 
ing unable to apply his mind to study, resolved 
to return home; and if his cousin was stil] free, 
to fight his way to her hand. But on his voy- 
age he was captured by the Spaniards, and 
taken to the coast of the continent. Here a 
recapture was effected by the prisoners, led on 
by the intrepid American, Hope Glass. In this 
fight, he received several wounds, some of 
which were very dangerous, and which con- 
fined him to his cabin during the remainder 
of the voyage. It was debility, occasioned 
by these wounds and long confinement, that 
caused his being brought from the ship upon a 
litter. But his wounds were healing fast, and 
after a few days nursing from the hands of the 
young ladies, and fresh food from the table of 
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his worthy friend, he was able to bear his 
weight and walk about hischamber. His mind 
too was relieved by a sense of the security and 
freedom of his fair cousin; and also from pe- 
cuniary embarrassments; for the owners of the 
ship which he had recaptured at such immi- 
nent danger, voted him a present of two thou- 
sand pounds sterling. His brother Philip, un- 
der pretence of personal displeasure, but more 
probably under a conviction of the wrongs of 
which he had been guilty toward him, and from 
dread of merited chastisement, shunned the in- 
valid altogether; nor did he once ask after his 
health, until he heard of the generous regard of 
the ship owners. The charming Meander, 
who had so long suffered the insults and ne- 

lect of her affianced cousin, and who, at the 

idding of her parents, would have redeemed 
their pledge even at the expense of her own 
happiness, was now in new life, and frankly ac- 
knowledged the state of her mind to her friend, 
Oliver Wendal ; and begged him to use his in- 
fluence with her father to break off the old con- 
tract. This good man proposed to her a mar- 
riage at once with the person of her choice, and 
then a settlement of the contract the best way 
possible; assuring her she was not bound by 
any obligation imposed by her parents, to make 
herself miserable. 

This she thought true ; but to marry without 
the knowledge of her parents, and against their 
expressed will, was a step of which she feared 
to take the responsibility. Mr. Wendal then 
addressed a letter to her parents with a full 
explanation of the state of her mind, the return 
and condition of their nephew, and the course 
pursued by Philip; and respectfully requesting 
the consent of both families to an immediate 
union of the two cousins, whose mutual affec- 
tion properly fitted them for the endearing re- 
lation. This letter he despatched by a special 
messenger, with orders to use due diligence, 
and return as early as possible with a reply. 

The fathers were highly indignant at the 
freedom of the writer, who had dared to inter- 
fere in the domestic arrangement of their fami- 
lies; and not less so to their children, for the 
liberty they had taken to act contrary to the 
expressed instructions of their parents. The 
mothers, however, could readily excuse both 
the writer and the children. They urged their 
lords also, by pretty conclusive arguments, that 
they should also excuse them, and secure the 
esteem of their friend, Mr. Wendal, the happi- 
ness and love of their children, and the quiet 
and welfare of both families, by complying at 
once, and with a good grace, with the requisi- 
tions of the letter, and dismissing the express 
without further delay. This counsel was al- 
together too tame for these men of spirit. 
They could receive the dictation of no man in 
their family relations, and would let the imper- 
tinent author of the communication know their 
sense of the insult he had offered them. - 

Fuil of these high-sounding notions, they be- 
took themselves to the business of writing a 
reply ; but in its precise character and terms, 
they were utterly unable to agree. After three 
days close labor, trying to say something that 
both were willing to acknowledge, they gave 
the matter over, and informed the express that 





they would not write, but would be ready at a 
given hour the following morning, to go in 
person and see his insolent employer. This 
course they finally put into practice; and while 
the worthy citizen was wondering at the ex- 
cessive delay of his eg in bringing a 
reply to his polite request, all three arrived in 
the city, and repaired at once into the presence 
of the affable, but dignified Mr. Wendal. The 
express introduced his travelling companions, 
explained the cause of his detention, and was 
dismissed with marks of approbation. Mr. 
Wendal, who was a gentleman of great good 
nature and true politeness, then turned to hia 
visitors and congratulated them on their safe 
arrival in the city, assuring them it gave him 
great pleasure to see them, and begged they 
would be seated. All this was done with so 
much real kindness and affability, that the 
brothers were completely disarmed. While 
muttering some incoherent reply, unintelligi- 
ble even to themselves, the good man opened a 
door that led to an adjoining room, and ushered 
in the young people. They approached their 
parents with perfect respect, but with feelings 
much more akin to fear than joy, and with but 
few words. Then commenced a scene of cate- 
chising which can neither be described nor 
read with any degree of pleasure or profit. It 
was finally closed by the interference of the 
host, who assured the fathers that his family 
were entire strangers to the temper they ex- 
pressed on the occasion, and the language they 
employed ;. that the young people had been 
coin his care, had acted upon his advice, and 
if they had done wrong, he was prepared to 
assume all the blame. And he further added, 
that while they were under his roof, they must 
be treated with the respect due to his friends. 

In saying this, Mr. Wendal assumed a grave 
air, and a serious tone, which seemed to stag- 
ger the purpose of the brothers, and prevented 
a repetition of further freedom in his presence ; 
and soon after he requested the cousins to with- 
draw into the adjoining room, saying, “ your 
case is now in my hands, and I will see it does 
not suffer.” He then turned toward the bro- 
thers with a view to reason on the folly of 
attempting to control the affections of their 
children. But on this point they wanted no 
reasons; their will was the Jaw in this matter, 
and right or wreng it must be obeyed. ‘They 
then, without further ceremony, passed to the 
room into which the young folks had retired, 
and found themselves at once in the presence 
of the whole family, which rather abashed 
them; but they mustered courage sufficient to 
order their children home immediately, and in 
language of no marked delicacy. 

Having given their commands, they left the 
house with a flourish, which, while it reflected 
no credit to their sense of good breeding, car- 
ried pain to the bosoms of the two cousins, and 
led the trembling Meander to request the fami- 
ly to excuse her parent, for he was certainly 
beside himself. Mrs. Wendal agreed that pas- 
sion appeared to affect his mind strangely, but 
hoped his sense of propriety would restrain him 
from committing any violence. 

The exasperated father, after a short consul- 
tation, repaired to the lodgings of Philip, who 
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happened to be abroad. This incident gave him 
some time for reflection; and they concluded 
they had been rather too hasty in their orders. 
The moment, however, that Philip arrived, 
they burst forth afresh in full blast, charging 
him with having trifled with their authority, 
disregarding the sanctity of their engagement, 
and tamely resigning his treasure to the hands 
of another. The young man excused himself 
as well as he was able; assuring them, how- 
ever, that he had made no surrender of any 
treasure; but that he had found it difficult to 
attend to two things at the same time; and 
that when he had once acquired his profession, 
he should be at liberty to direct his attention to 
other matters. This rather vague insinuation 
of a future compliance with their wishes, sensi- 
bly gratified the parents, and they counter- 
manded the order which they had given for his 
immediate departure to the country. They 
doubted but all would be well as soon as Philip 
should be admitted to the bar, and therefore 
consented to let him remain in town. Their 
next purpose was to provide a proper convey- 
ance for Meander and her cousin Hope, who 
was yet too feeble to encounter much fatigue. 
After a variety of proposals advanced by the 
fathers, none of which seemed to be very agree- 
able, Mr. Wendal came to their aid, and volun- 
tarily offered to send the young folks home in 
his carriage as soon as Hope should be able to 
bear the journey. Upon the strength of this 
pledge, and the assurance of Meander that she 
would guard against any rash step in relation 
to her cousins, the fathers returned home. Par- 
son Foster, who, by this time, had gathered the 
particulars of the family difference in regard to 
the marriage, and had placed himself firmly 
upon the side of the ladies, met the Mr. Glasses, 
as they entered the village, and, seeing nothing 
of the young folks, shrewdly suspected the de- 
feat of the fathers, welcomed them home; 
wished joy of their journey; and very signifi- 
cantly inquired after the cousins. His manner 
was rather singular, and excited the obser- 
vation of his friends, who upon reflection, dis- 
covered for the first time, that they had not 
accomplished by their journey one object for 
which it was undertaken. All this, however, 
they had abundant reason to understand, after 
they had reported their proceedings to the 
mothers; for they took special pains to refer 
every little while, with some parade of words, 
to the important advantages of the journey. 
The subject was called up by the women, the 
Parson, and the neighbors, into whose ears it 
had been confidentially whispered, much more 
frequently than suited the wishes of the two 
Glasses, and induced them to repent heartily of 
the undertaking. It also had the effect to im- 
pair their self-confidence, and make them less 
positive with respect to their own opinions; 
and in the end, rather willing to listen to the 
judgment of others. 

A few days after the departure of the two 
Mr. Glasses from the city, Mr. Wendal, always 
moderate and prudent in his measures, and not 
very frequently outgeneraled, summoned his 
young friends into his library, and placed be- 
fore them the danger which awaited any fur- 
ther delay of that union, which, if not early 





sealed, must render them both liable to disap- 

intment and misery. He assured them he 
fad no personal interest in the relation, farther 
than what friendship prompted, and a desire of 
seeing them happy. He would therefore take 
the responsibility of placing their happiness in 
each other beyond every contingency, and of 
reconciling their parents to the measure, pro- 
vided they should not be known, nor know 
each other, as man and wife, until three months 
after Philip should be admitted to the practice 
of the law. He further stipulated that, if their 
parents could not be reconciled to the marriage 
when it should be made known, he would im- 
mediately settle upon them a comfortable sup- 
port for life. 

To this proposal, Hope gave a ready consent ; 
but Meander wished a space for reflection. In 
a few days, however, she signed her acceptance 
of the terms, and they were immediately mar- 
ried in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Wendal, 
only. 

Ho *s wounds proved more stubborn in the 
end than was at first contemplated. One, es- 
pecially, which had been inflicted on his breast 
by a sabre, and had injured the bone, gave him 
great pain, and kept him pale and feeble. 
Spring, however, was at hand, which promised 
more effective aid in his restoration than the 
plasters and bandages of the surgeon. When 
it came, he frequently took the benefit of the 
mellow breeze, in an airing with Meander and 
the children of his host in the family carriage. 

Early in the month of June, the married pair, 
accompanied by the amiable Miss Sophia, the 
eldest daughter of their worthy friend, left the 
city in the family coach, for the home of their 
parents, at the Glass Manor. 

The season was delightful. All nature seem- 
ed to smile upon them; and the little songsters 
of the grove, cheered them with joyous melody. 

The hearts of the travellers partook of the 
general joy; their spirits were exhilerated, and 
they seemed to drink in large draughts of un- 
mixed delight. They proceeded by easy stages, 
and filled up the intervals by little rambles, and 
pleasant amusements. When they reached their 
journey’s end, the mothers received them with 
unaffected gratification; the worthy parson 
greeted them with a fatherly affection, and the 
villagers came to bid them welcome home. 

The two Mr. Glasses, however, were not 
apparently so much rejoiced; they looked a 
little discomposed, but expected, doubtless, to 
reinstate matters according to their own wishes 
when Philip should arrive. Ilis arrival, how- 
ever, was probably not less anxiously looked for 
by the wedded cousins, than by their fathers. 

he former had more at stake in the event 
than their parents. They, from that period, 
whenever it should come, would be able to 
date the moment of a release from their re- 
straints, and so enter upon all the pleasures 
that spring from mutual love and mutual hap- 
piness. 

The return of Philip at length came, and 
shortly after, a family council was summoned. 
This summons was aoe go obeyed by all the 
parties concerned, except Philip. He was now 
of age, and could act legally ; a lawyer, able to 
give counsel rather than to receive it; anda man 
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not to be catachised by any self-created tribu- 
nal. He subsequently observed to his father 
that he certainly meant no disrespect to his 
authority, but he thought it was now time to 
assume the control of his own feelings and 
affections, and the discharge of the duties that 
devolved u him as a man and an officer of 
the court. ae bt he continued, “as you 
were so kind as to dispose of me in marriage 
when I was a child, I feel favorably inclined 
towards the redemption of your pledge. But I 
must have time to arrange my irs for a 
family establishment suited to my station in 
life; and time also to learn the true feelings 
and wishes of my cousin toward me, and not 
enter blindfolded into a relation of such high 
importance.” 

Miss Sophia Wendal was exclusively an in- 
mate at the home of Meander; and her presence 
gave increased spirit to the little circles of the 
village, frequently drawing the brothers, Philip 
and Hope, into the same social party, and bring- 
ing them into personal contact. They however, 
were very distant toward each other; but from 
very different motives. Philip was conscious 
of the outrage he had committed, both upon his 
brother and cousin, by the perusal and destruc- 
tion of their respective letters, and he was in 
no way anxious to subject himself to an expla- 
nation of the affair. Hope, on the other hand, 
although he suspected the villiany, and was re- 
solved to demand an explanation, was not then 

repared to punish the wrong which had been 
inflicted. His wounds were not yet healed, 
and his strength had been greatly diminished. 
In these little parties and pastimes, Philip ap- 
peared to bestow as much attention toward his 
married cousin, as toward her fair visitor; but 
was no way remarkable in his advances to 
either, nor indeed to any of the village ladies. 
This was owing to no defect in his character or 
education ; for, if he pleased, he could be very 
gallant, and was generally esteemed a lady’s 
man. His apparent indifference toward his 
lovely cousin, greatly staggered the resolution 
of the two fathers; and, at the same time, satis- 
fied the mothers that if obliged to fulfil the en- 
gagements of their parents, neither of the 
affianced conld ever be happy. Every day’s 
experience made this more and more manifest, 
and to convince their husbands of the fact, was 
the special object of their nightly curtain lec- 
tures. When they found that these had not 
the desired effect, they engaged parson Foster 
to add his pursuasions; and their united battery 
finally brought the defeated fathers to ask for 
quarters. 

While these negotiations were progressing, 
the young people were occasionally engaged in 
little excursions about the neighborhood, and 
on a return from one of these, Hope’s horse 
took fright, became wholly unmanageable, rear- 
ed and plunged until his rider was thrown from 
the saddle senseless to the ground. The arriv- 
al of the horse at his master’s door, covered 
with foam and dust, and trembling like the leaf 
of an aspan, advised the family that the rider 
must have been in danger. Several hands 
started immediately in pursuit of the party, 
and finally came up to the scene of distress, 
just as the young ladies had procured water 





from a neighboring brook, bathed his temples, 
and bennett him to his senses. But his fall 
had upened afresh the wound on his breast, and 
the blood ran freely. He was finally conveyed 
home upon a litter, and a surgeon called, who 
thought there was no serious danger of an 
alarming result, but hoped a little rest would 
soon restore him. On the following day, how- 
ever, he found the injury by no means slight, 
and that some danger might exist on account 
of the extreme heat of the weather. For a 
week or two, the care of the invalid was shared 
jointly by Meander and her sympathising visi- 
tor; but after the departure of Miss Sophia,-in 
obedience to directions from her parents, the 
task of nursing fell principally upon the young 
and lovely wife. The fatigue incident to con- 
stant watching, and the anxiety for his safety 
and recovery, to which was superadded her 
fears and doubts at the result of her union with 
her cousin, contrary to the will of her father, 
and, as it were, by stealth, which must soon be 
made public, for the three months were draw- 
ing to a close, wore upon her health, and re- 
duced her to a very skeleton. About this time, 
her mother who had also been confined to her 
bed for some weeks, came to her assistance, 
and also the worthy parson’s amiable daughter, 
who was always foremost in a sick chamber. 
The general sympathy felt and expressed 
through the village, for the suffering cousins, 
aroused the energies of the wily Philip; and 
he too became active and useful in his atten- 
tions to the invalids. But it was shrewdly ob- 
served, it was for no other reason than merely 
to make himself eeable to the parson’s 
daughter. But Philip had no such honorable 
purpose in view. He had no sympathy for the 
sick or suffering; nor love for his brother or 
cousin; and little or no respect for his parents 
or the opinion of the world. To gain the affec- 
tions of the parson’s daughter, or the love of 
his fair cousin, had probably never entered his 
mind; much less had he ever seriously pro- 
posed to himself the fulfilment of the early en- 
gagement made in his behalf by his doting 
parents. 

He was offended at the general concern 
manifested throughout the neighborhood, for the 
afflicted cousins. That sordid selfishness and 
pride of consequence, which influenced all his 
movements, had been wounded at the unyield- 
ing devotion of the charming Meander to a 
man whom he knew he had grossly wronged, 
and to whom he also knew he would be obliged 
to answer for that wrong. He therefore sought, 
like all unprincipled men, to add insult to in- 
jury to , on and darken former wrongs, 
and to inflict unmitigated wretchedness where 
before he had only sown distrust. For this 
purpose he conceived the black design of poi- 
soning the fountain from which he had no doubt 
his favored brother hoped to draw all the streams 
= domestic happiness throughout his subsequent 

e. 

To carry this unholy purpose into execution, 
he entered with apparent interest into the 
welfare and recovery of his wounded brother, 
and emaciated cousin. To the latter, he pro- 
posed a visit to the Medicinal Springs of a 
neighboring town, and politely tendered his 
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services to accompany her thither. But this | out the expected information, and Mr. Glass 
honor she pointedly declined; and the more /set forward on horse-back to look for them at 
firmly, the more frequently it was pressed the Mineral Spring. But there he could hear 


upon. But when she was informed it was the 
will of her father, she silently acquiesced. 

From this visit, the heartless wretch return- 
ed no more to his native village. 

He accomplished his accursed purpose at the 
hour of midnight, and in the midst of a violent 
thunder storm, by sheer brute force; and left 
the poor victim in a strange house to weep 
over her utter ruin. 

Some five or six days after their departure to 
the Spring, the mother grew uneasy, and urged 
her husband to go in pursuit of them; but he 
apprehended no danger. When, however, the 
parson expressed his fears that all might not be 
right, the father concluded he would go the 


following day, provided no prior intelligence of 


them arrived. The following day came with- 


nothing of them; and after three day’s search, 

he found his daughter at an obscure public 
house, some thirty miles from home, a wild 
and frightful maniac. By the help of strangers, 
‘the father succeeded with some trouble, but 
more bitterness of soul, to restore the ruined 
‘girl to her family—but not to her senses. 
|Her cries and lamentations, and bitter execra- 
tions poured upon the name of her destroyer, 
often rendered her home, once so innocent, so 
quiet, so happy, a frightful bedlam. 

The fiendish despoiler of her honor, immedi- 
ately after the perpetration of the diabolical 
deed, passed directly to the sea-board—aban- 
doned his family and country, and died in 
obscurity, a loathed and wretched vagabond. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ARABELLA; 


A POEM. 
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WILMER. 


Argument of the Second Canto. 


Trouble augments. Herbert at length deceiv’d 
By Arabelia’s artifice— prepares 

To leave the city. Much the maid is griev’d ; 
Flirtation now a serious aspect wears. 

A wedding plann’d. Intelligence receiv’d 
That Herbert has departed. Much distress, 
Fer mischief made ;—too late tho’ for redress, 


CANTO H. 


I. 


*Tis said, when rat-traps are too trimly made, 
The cunning vermin fear the bait to touch ; 
In all divisions of the catching trade, 

Too little art is better than too much: 

Let not this maxim from your memories fade, 
Ye fair entrapping artizans, who plan 

The captivation of imperial man. 


And be not by that fallacy misled, 

That “ hearts are all substantially the same *” 
Nature abhors similitudes, ’tis said, 

And endless variation is her aim: 

So, in the regions of the heart and head, 
Exists as much variety as dwells 

In human features, foliage, stones, or shells, 


Ill. 


This fact suggests the policy of change, 

To suit the various characters you meet; 

The course that one admirer would estrange, 

Will bring another sighing to your feet ; 

And the same measures might a third derange; 
Might close a quarrel here, there make dissension, 
Drive Jack to wedlock, Tommy to suspension. 


Iv. 
And thus, for want of due discrimination, 
Our hapless heroine, counsell’d by her aunt, 
Gave Herbert glances of cool observation, 
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And seem’d enraptur’d with her new gallant; 
(Namely, John Brown, whose everlasting station 
Was at her side ;) and yet she oft directed 

An eye to see how Herbert was affected. 


v. 
She little knew the springs of Herbert’s love ; 
That love proceeded from the dear conceit 
That he in her esteem was placed above 
All others. Oh ’tis more than earthly sweet, 
To think that she, to whose disposal move 
So many hearts, elects us to her grace, 
And thrones us in her breast. Such Herbert's case. 


vi. 


Chance led him to the dwelling of the fair, 
(On business with old Lenox first he came,) 
He mark’d the suitor crowd attendant there, 
And saw unmov’d the object of their flame. 
But something in her accents or her air, 





Some sign, (in cold description lost,) dischos’d 
How Arabella had her love dispos’d. 


VII. 


Enchanted at the sweet discovery, he 

Lov’d in return ;—till, as already told, 

Her faint repulse had almost set him free : 
So much his soul revolted at her cold 

And haughty mien, which little miglit agree 
With that soft ardour by her eyes confess’d, 
Ere fate transfus’d that ardour to his breast. 


vill. 


Still, as reluctantly we leave the spot 

Endear’d by brilliant hopes once cherished there; 
Ev’n so, affection’s softer ties may not 

At once be sever’d, even by despair. 

And Herbert felt, that love, to be forgot, 

Mast oft be banish’d, as it oft returns; 





Like spirits, still revisiting their urns. 
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As oft as Herbert Arabella met, 

Forever lavishing her smiles on Brown, 

He left her, sternly vowing to forget; 

But fortune surely was resolv’d to frown 

On all his purposes. If, in a pet, 

He curs’d her now—ten minutes hence, he’d rue it, 
And curse himself, that had a heart to do it. 


x. 


“ What is’t to me,” he naturally inquir’d, 

“ If she prefer John Brown ?—"Tis madness merely 
To be, for that, with such resentment fir’d. 

But then, that rascal does not love sincerely; 

Her father’s money-bags are most admir’d ; 

And she not know—distraction !—must I see 
This mercenary dog preferr’d to me?” 


x. 


Thus he soliloquiz’d; and thus went on :— 

“ Well, let her make her choice, and I’ll make 
mine. 

Yes; there’s Matilda, lively as a fawn; 

Methinks I’ve seldom met with eyes so fine. 

Delicious lips-—(he here began to yawn ;) 

White teeth—a mouth—I never saw its fellow.”— 

He dropp’d asleep, and dream’d of Arabella. 


Xil. 


Believe me, lovers, if you would be cur’d, 
Absence is the infallible specific ; 

The only remedy to be insur’d, 

Tho’ some may think the medicine terrific ; 
By very few indeed, ’twill be endur’d : 
Like other nervous ailments, the affliction 
Is held too dear to think of dereliction. 


xItt. 


In love, no subject’s harder of digestion 

Than when the patient doubts his proper course ; 
To love or not to love—when that’s the question, 
Hanging succeeds, perhaps, or something worse— 
Suspense, we know, all people, like a pest, shun; 
Yet ’tis imagined that no man of sense 

Will make suspension physic his suspense. 


xIv. 


But, as we said, no feeling is more painful 
Than doubts in love :—with jealousy their crony, 
They sometimes lead to resolutions baneful, 

As in the case of hapless Desdemona. 

And when the fair is stubborn or disdainful, 
Lovers may doubt if they should stab or smother 
The present dear, or merely seek another. 


xv. 


I’ve known a mistress kill’d in such a case; 

A harsh proceeding truly ; but from hence 
Ladies the impropriety may trace 

Of keeping several suitors in suspense. 

And let coquettes such dread mementos place 

In constant view. But if we fall to prosing, 
We'll all be, (like we left friend Herbert,) dozing. 


XVI. 


Now Herbert thought not of assassination, 

Tho’ much indeed by painful doubts oppress’d 
Of Arabella’s mind to make probation, 

He to Matilda for awhile address’d 

A seeming courtship; but a demonstration 

So like his own, on Arabella’s part, 

Made him suspicions *twas a trick of art. 





XVII. 


But Arabella, prompted by aunt Jane, 

Surpass’d his best conceptions of deceit. 

At length, convinc’d that Brown the prize must 
gain, 

Herbert, with manly energy replete, 

Bravely resolv’d no longer to remain, 

To gaze on charms;—as gazing could not make 
them 

His own—he thought ’twas better to forsake them. 


XVIII. 


Here Herbert’s sense in pleasing contrast shines 
With Werter’s silliness ;—unlike the latter, 

He makes no mawkish sentimental whines, 

Nor strives with pistol-balls his skull to batter ; 
But, like a true philosopher, he dines, 

Then thinks upon the sea—a famous physic 
For breast diseases—asthma, love or phthisic. 


xIXx. 
In short, the youth was on a voyage bent: 
The preparations speedily were made, 
Lest time should give him leisure to repent; 
And this injunction on a friend was laid :— 
“To Arabella let these lines be sent 
Soon after my departure.”” What a notion !— 
So Herbert soon was sailing on the ocean. 


xXx. 
Herbert, a bye.—A tedious night is past; 
From broken slumbers or distressful dreams 
Our nymph arises. On the mirror east, 
Her tearful eye, (too harsh a critic!) deems 
Her worshipp’d loveliness is fading fast. 
“ Not by this face,” she said, “ with sorrow stain’d, 
May Herbert’s lost affections be regain’d.” 


Xxi. 
Sadly her toilette speeds :—and yet with care 
Each pin is fix’d, each ribbon is dispos’d; 
And, studious to preserve that joyous air 
Which erst was nature—nought her face disclos’d 
Of all that grief so late conspicuous there ; 
Truth weeps, and virtue’s guardian seraphs tremble 
When youth first finds a motive to dissemble. 


Xx. 
Her limbs, unmatch’d by aught of Grecian stone, 
A robe of finest Jaconet array’d ; 
About her waist was drawn a purple zone 
Whose two extremes in wanton flutterings playd: 
Too bright indeed for man’s repose she shone. 
Ah me, that beauty ever should be join’d 
With cold disdain and cruelty unkind! 


XXiil. 


Thou sun, before whose burniag axles fly 

All natural mists ;—why couldst thou not dispel 
The glooms now gathering in the opening sky 
Of two young hearts, that truly lov’d so well? 
Reveal each breast to each fond lover’s eye, 
And all is peace. False policy and pride 
Create the sorrows which they strive to hide. 


XXIV. 


At breakfast now the family is seated ; 

Lenox seem’d thoughtful,and aunt Jane look’d sad. 
The nymph expected soon to hear repeated 

Some strange intelligence, most likely bad. 

And, ere the morning banquet was completed, 
Her father drawl’d out, while his coffee blowing 
(His usual practice,) “So, my dear, you’re going.” 
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Xxv. 

“ Where ?” faintly ask’d the maid: “'To Alabama,” 
Old Hunks replied: “I hope not,” said his daughter; 
Her brow with horror suddenly grew clammy. 
“Tis no great travel, now they go by water,” 
Her sire continued, “ And your uncle Sammy 
Lives somewhere thereabouts;—what could be 

better ? 
Be sure and send us, every month, a letter.” 


XXvi. 


“ Sir, if you please,” said Arabella then, 

“ I'd rather stay at home, than take that journey.” 
“ Poh !—that’s all fix’d with paper, ink and pen; 
We've had agreements drawn by an attorney.” 
Thus Lenox answer’d :—like all “ business men,” 
He lov’d a written contract, and had made 

With Brown, what men of business call “ a trade.” 


XXVII. 


This fact explained—poor Arabella wept; 

At which her father seem’d in consternation ; 

For not a doubt had in his noddle crept 

But she had had this match in contemplation. 
Said he—* No happier chance you've had, except 
Herbert; and he had pleas’d me better truly ; 
But then I thought you used him rather coolly. 


XXVIII. 


“ But tis no use to make a mus about it; 

The thing is settled ;—nothing can undo it; 

All sign’d, seal’d, and deliver’d ;—if you doubt it, 
See here’s the memorandum—just look through it: 
I knew no bargain could be good without it. 

And when I put my fist to such an article, 

I would not, for the world, abate a particle.” 


XXIX. 


Just at this moment, comes a note address’d 
To Arabella; Herbert’s was the hand. 

First, with emotion, to her heart she press’d 
The treasur’d lines; scarce able to command 
Her mingled feelings; yet the more distress’d, 
To think the missive had arrived too late. 
When hope had perish’d in the grasp of fate. 


XXX. 


“ This last adieu,” for thus the billet read, 
“Self-banish’d Herbert, in repentance, sends 
To Arabella. Dreams of love are fled; 

His humbler prayer is now—to part as friends. 
Then while on strands remote I sadly tread, 
Thy words of peace shall memory fondly hoard, 
Like the bless’d relics of a saint ador’d. 


XXXI. 


“Forgive me then, if madly, I aspir’d; 
Forgive—’twere but my folly to repeat 

To ask remembrance;—tho’ that boon desir’d 
Were dearly purchas’d by “ no more to mect.” 
Let this atonement, for my fault requir’d, 

A heavenly sanction on remembrance shed, 
For sinless thoughts may rest upon the dead! 


XXXII. 


“Farewell! before these lincs shall reach thy hand, 
Seas may divide us”—Here the paper dropp’d: 

A corpse-like figure, see the maiden stand, 

As though the currents of her heart were stopped 
And must the beams of hope and joy expand 
That heart no more ?—oh penalty severe! 


Selfworshipp’d beauty, see thy triumphs here ! 





XXXII. 

But soon reflection came; with trembling haste, 
While, like impetuous flames in caves confin’d, 
Passion so long conceal’d breaks forth, she traced 
These words expressive of her tortur’d mind : 

“Oh Herbert, spare a wretch by fortune placed 
Where but remorseful sighs, repentant tears 

Shall be companions of her future years. 


XXXIV. 


“ Ah not for aspirations art thou blam’d; 
But—too precipitate, thou canst not shun 
The imputation of a dagger aim’d 

At this poor bosom.—But reproach is done. 
If by resentment, more than love, inflam’d, 
Thou hast offended :—that offence of thine 
Is lost before the magnitude of mine. 


xXXXV. 


“ Yes, mine the fault; the forfeit of my peace, 
My follies have effected. Guiltless thou :— 
Then, Herbert, take, in justice, thy release 
From every charge, so falsely breath'd but now. 
Dread power of retribution—here increase 

The expiation, where the crime must rest, 

But Ict no sorrow reach the blameless breast. 


XXXVI. 


“ Adieu—not seas alone shall roll betweca 
Our future fates; but gulfs are interpos’d, 
Impassible ; the vast, the hideous scene, 

In storms and fearful darkness, is disclos’d. 
May’st thou, encanopied by skics serene, 
Escape the tempests of my adverse lot, 
And, in compassion, be my faults forgot.” 


XXXVII. 


Enquiring then, her lover’s course she found, 

And sent the letter after with despatch :— 

He, in a vessel to Brittania bound, 

Had scarce an inkling of the settled match. 

And now our toast seem’d fated to be Brown’d ; 
(Joe Miller claims the credit of that pun ;) 

To which we add, she thought herself quite done. 


XXXVIL. 


And so she was perhaps ;—but ’tis our aim 

In such affairs, to leave no room for guessing. 
Whether the tale shall end with sword or flame, 
Marriage or murder, shipwreck most distressing, 
Pistols or prayer books :—pray, forbear to blame, 
If we defy your utmost powers of study ; 

But this we promise—the conclusion’s bloody: 


XXXIX. 


Else *twere a theme for epic lays unsuited ; 
Some little blood-shed is a thing as needful 
As sauce to apple-dumpling; and "tis bruited 
That modern story-tellcrs must be heedful 
To deal in murder somewhat—or be hooted. 
Most luckily, we keep to this restriction, 
Without a trespass on the bounds of fiction. 


Philadelphia, September, 1837. 
(Third and Last Canto in next No.) 


—_———— 


It would be most lamentable if the good things 
of this world were rendered either more valuable, 
or more lasting; for, despicable as they already 
are, too many are found eager to purchase them, 
even at the price of their souls! 
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KITTY’S RELATIONS.—A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Continued from Page 187.) 


CHAPTER vi. 


For many months after his marriage, Coles- a remarkably small head, and small contracted 
bury’s house was continually filled with his| features; her brows being knitted into a ha- 


wile’s immediate relatives—including a second 
long visit from Mrs. Branchley, bringing Jane, 
Lucy, and Johnny; and «nother still longer, 
from Susan and Sarah, with Johnny to escort 
them. Afterwards, the collateral branches of 
the family began to take their turn; and the 
visitations were kept up with great spirit by 
uncles, aunts, cousins, and cousins’ cousins; 
with frequent accompaniments of the sisters of 
sisters-in-law, and the brothers of brothers-in- 
law. Some were more tolerable than others ; 
a few were not very objectionable, but none 
were comme il faut. 

At one time (it was about the middle of July) 





Mr. and Mrs. Colesbury found themselves 
without a single guest, and no more being just 
then in prospect, they prepared for a journey to 
Niagara, a place whose wonders they had 
never yet visited; and anticipating much plea- 
sure from the contemplation of that most stu- 
pendons and sublime of cataracts, they rejoiced 
that they would see it for the first time to- 
gether. it was near seven o'clock on the even- 
ing before their intended departure, that a 
hack stopped at the door, loaded with an im- 
mensity of baggage of very strange form and 
a pearance, and on the back seat sat an elderly 
female so muffled up (notwithstanding the heat 
of the weather) that Colesbury could neither 


bitual frown, and the corners of her mouth 
drawn downwards. She was the mother of 
half a dozen married children, living in New 
York and its vicinity. By dint of sympathizing 
in all bis numerous ailments, and working upon 
a very weak mind, she had a few years since, 
accomplished a marriage with an old bachelor 
from the west, who having amassed a large for- 
tune had been a valetudinarian ever since he 
quitted business; spending all his winters in 
a southern climate. Though always imagining 
himself on the verge of death, he had contrived 
to live on to the age of eighty. She accompa- 
nied Mr. Widgery to Charleston shortly after 
their wedding, and there at the close of the 
winter he really died, in consequence of a fall 
from a carriage, having previously made a will, 


‘in whick he left his whole property to his wife. 


On her return to New York, she kept house for 
about a year, and then broke up her establish- 
ment for the purpose of living round, as she 
called it, among her children, to their very 
great regret and inconvenience. Her way was 
to stay at one house till she took mortal offence 
at something, or imagined herself intentional] 

affronted, and then to remove to another wi 

grievous complaints of the ill-treatment she had 
experienced in her last staying-place. But as 
she had half-promised the inheritance of her 





distinguish her face or form; but Kitty ex- 
claimed, with a look of dismay—*“Oh! it is 
aunt Nancy Widgery !” 

“ And who is she !” asked Colesbury. 

“Oh! do not you remember! She was at 
our wedding, and you had seen her frequently 
before. But this is no timetoexplain. ‘There 
she sits, waiting for you to assist her out of the 
coach.” 

Colesbury, (though by this time inured to 
the office of helping his wife’s relations out of 
carriages) went forward on the present occa- 
sion with less alacrity than usual. Indeed he 
had a passing thought of not going at all, feel- 
ing a presentiment that this visitation would be 
rather more annoying than any of the former 
ones. 

“Dear Albert, make haste,” said Kitty, 
following him to the door-steps—* Aunt Nancy 
never forgives any thing that she considers a 
want of respect. Do not let us offend her at 
the very beginning. I have often heard you 
say that when a thing must be done, it is best 
to do it with a good grace.” 

“It shall not, however, prevent our going to 
Niagara,” said he to himself. Poor Kitty stood 
at the door and sighed, for she knew exactly 
what was before her. 

Mrs. Widgery was a tall thin woman, with 





fortune to each of her children separately, they 
all considered it expedient to endure her hu- 
mours as well as they could. Though really of 
a very strong constitution, she continually as- 
sured them that her life hung but on a thread; 
and whenever she felt unusually amiss from in- 
dulgence and indolence, she called it an attack 
of bilious fever. Having nothing else to think 
of, and finding it very convenient to enact the 
perpetual invalid, she had (like her late hus- 
band) persisted in doing so till habit became 
second nature. 

Such was the unwelcome guest that had ar- 
rived at the door of our ever beset hero, As 
soon as Mrs. Widgery had entered the house, 
and been received by her niece, and panted and 
groaned, and smelled at a smelling bottle, she 
in a weak voice, desired that her room should 
be immediately prepared, as she was half 
dead. While assisted in unmuffling, she ex- 
claimed bitterly against the gentleman that 
hed escorted her from New York, for having 
(after putting herself and her baggage into a 
carriage) taken leave of her on the wharf, and 
left her to shift for herself at the mercy of the 
coachman—*“ Just as if,” said she, “ he had had 
quite enough of me on the journey, and was 
anxious to get rid of me as soon as possible.” 
“ Nodoubt ofthat,” thought Colesbury tohimself. 
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It did not require much time to prepare an 
apartment, for Kitty had learned the expedi- 
ency of keeping her rooms always prepares. In 
the mean while, Mrs. Widgery reclined her- 
self upon first one ottoman and then on another, 
one being too near a window, the other too 
near a door; changing every few minutes the 

ition of the pillows, and entertaining Coles- 

ury with an account of her sufferings during 
the journey, and for many months previous. 

“Tam surprised,” said Colesbury, “ that you 
should venture to travel, even for one day, in a 
state of such extreme debility.” 

“Tt seemed,” replied Mrs. Widgery, “as if 
a change of air was my only chance, even if I 
changed for a worse. Then sister Branchley 
told me that in your house the accommodations 
were rather good; and I thought that, in the 
boasted market of Philadelphia, things might 
be procured that I could relish. So I concluded 
to come and pass a week with Kitty, till I 
could hear of an escort to Pittsburg, where I 
am going to visit a niece of Mr. Widgery's, 
who after the death of her lamented uncle, 
was: obliged to teach needle-work for her living, 
but has been lately married to a very rich man. 
For my Bs I have no house that I can call my 
own. hat a sad thing it is to be a lonely 
widow without a home, and to meet with no 
pity from any one belonging to me!” 

olesbury could certainly feel no compassion 
for a woman of large fortune, who voluntarily 
gave up a house of her own, to intrude herself 
an unwelcome guest upon her less opulent 
relatives; and he could scarcely forbear inform- 
ing her of their intended departure for Niagara 
next morning; but Kitty, afraid of an impeach- 
ment of her husband’s civility, looked at him 
appealingly. 

“We came in the ten o’clock line,” pursued 
Mrs. Widgery, “ for I have no notion of starting 
from my bed at peep of day, and exposing my- 
self to the raw morning air on the water; and 
eating a steamboat breakfast when I might get 
one at home. I am staying now with my 
daughter, Margaret Foster. But little Maggy 
was sick (as she always is when she ought not 
to be) therefore her mother made that an ex- 
cuse for not attending herself to my breakfast 
as usual; so the cutlets had no gravy, and the 
fried cucumbers were tno greasy, and the eggs 
were boiled hard, and the rice cakes were too 
dry, and my last cup of coffee was cold, and I 
made a miserable breakfast, after all. I shall 
not go back to Margaret’s when I return to 
New York. I took some cakes with me, and 
got some lemonade in the first boat, but it was 
wretched stuff, so I had to try some biscuit and 
cheese and a glass of porter, to keep up my 
strength. There was a dinner to be sure in the 
last boat, but though I attempted, I believe, 
every thing on the table, I relished nothing, 
for the cooking did not seem natural to me.” 

Though Kitty had announced that her room 
was in order, Mrs. Widgery concluded that she 
would not go up to it till after tea, which she 
said she hoped was nearly ready; adding, “I 
suppose you know that I now take chocolate 
instead of tea—it is more strengthening.” 
Kitty did not know it, but immediately left the 
room to give orders about the chocolate; her 
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aunt calling her back to request that she would 
herself attend to having it made properly, as if 
left to aservant she should be unable to drink it. 

The chocolate was served up with dry toast; 
but Mrs. Widgery inquired for soda biscuit. It 
chanced there were none in the house, but 
some were immediately sent for, and in the 
mean-time Mrs. Widgery refusing every thin 
else on the table, sat tasting her chocolate an 
looking very disagreeable. By the time the 
soda biscuit arrived, she pronounced her.choco- 
late quite cold, and pouring it herself into the 
slop basin, desired a fresh cup, into which she 
broke one of the biscuit, afterwards accompany- 
ing it with sweet cake. She finished with a 
saucer of raspberries and cream, saying, how- 
ever, that she expected to pay for it; the mean- 
ing of which was that she expected to suffer— 
paying and suffering being synonymous with 
some people. When her repast was completed, 
she threw herself back, and dolorously ejacula- 
ted—“If I hac more appetite I should have 
more strength !” 

After tea, Mrs. Widgery seated herself in the 
rocking chair, and began see-sawing backwards 
and forwards with all her might; an unbecom- 
ing practice, that is only admissible in private, 
or when alone; it being very annoying to spec- 
tators who have dizzy Berg sensitive nerves, 
or genteel habits. “And now,” said she, after 
a while, “ tired, and ill, and weak as I am, I 
dread going to my room, because I must quit 
this rocking chair.” “ ‘There is one up stairs 
which shall be placed immediately in your 
chamber,” said Kitty, briskly; and Colesbury 
rang the bell himself and ordered it to be car- 
ried thither. 





CHAPTER VII. 


When Kitty returned from conducting Mrs. 
Widgery to her apartment, she found her hus- 
band traversing the parlours. “ Well Kitty,” 
said he, “what is to be done. Are we to give 
up our excursion to Niagara ?” 

“ Dear Albert,” replied Kitty, “you know I 
cannot helpit. Aunt Nancy’s intention is to 
stay but a week, and it will be still time for 
us to go to Niagara after her departure. I am 
very sorry, but Iam sure you will not be un- 
civil or inhospitable to any of my relations. I 
wish there were more on your side, that I might 
have an opportunity of showing kindness to 
them.” 

“ Your wish is a very amiable one,” observed 
Colesbury, “ but if there were as many on my 
side, and they found it convenient to give us as 
much of their society, I should have to keep 
two houses instead of one; or rather we should 
be under the necessity of breaking up house- 
keeping entirely, and living at a hotel or board- 


ing house.” 

ie then took his hat, said he was going to 
the exchange, and departed; evidently much 
vexed. As soon as he was gone, poor Kitty 
buried her face on the arm of the sofa, and 
burst into tears; and in this position she was 
found by Mrs. Leedom. 

“ Dear Elizabeth,” said Kitty, as soon as her 
sobs would allow her to answer the compas- 
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sionate inquiries of her sister-in-law, “ Albert 
has at last broken out!” “In what way?” 
asked Mrs. Leedom. “He is tired of my rela- 
tions,” answered Kitty, “and not half of them 
have visited us yet.” Mrs. Leedom was only 
surprised that he had not broken out before; 
but she remained silent, and Kitty proceeded. 
“T fear he regrets having married me, and 
thinks he had better have taken more time, and 
given himself a longer opportunity of knowing 
my connections.” She then explained to her 
sister-in-law the mal-a-propos arrival of her 
troublesome aunt, and Colesbury’s evident loss 
of patience on the occasion; adding—* It is 
really a relief, my dear Elizabeth, for me to 
talk to you on this subject. I have feared al- 
most ever since we were married, that Albert 
would rather have had less of the company of 
my family, but he never even hinted such a 
thing to me; and sometimes I hoped he might 
not observe all their sayings and doings, which 
I cannot but perceive are very different from 
his own and yours, and those of the friends he 
has made me acquainted with since I have been 
his wife. Still, you know they are really my 
relations, and some of them my very nearest ; 
and therefore it is my duty to love them as 
much as I can, and to endeavour toregard them 
all in the best possible light.” “It is perfectly 
natural that you should do so,” replied Mrs. 
Leedom, “and also highly honourable to your 
beart and feelings.” 

“Still,” resumed Kitty, “it is impossible for 
affection to be always blind and deaf to the 
faults even of those we best love. As Albert 
was not, like myself, brought up among them, 
I fear I cannot expect him to unite with me in 
tying to take pleasure in all their visits. And 
to tell you the secret truth, dearest Elizabeth, 
I cannot but suspect that some of them at least, 
come to Philadelphia as much for their own 
pleasure and convenience as out of love for 
me, or from a wish for my society.” 

That this was the fact Mrs. Leedom had per- 
ceived from the beginning ; selfish, heartless, 
mindless, and devoid of tact as most of them 
were. 

“Tt grieves me to think,” continued Kitty, 
“that my dear husband cannot feel towards my 
connections as if they were his own—or as he 
might if they were more—more—what shall I 
say '—if they were more loveable and more 

greeable. It is very wrong in me to talk in 
this manner; but my eyes have long since 
been opened, and I am well aware that he must 
regret their being so numerous, and that they 
come so often and stay solong. I have always 
been afraid to speak to him on this subject, lest 
by directing his attention to it, he might con- 
sider it so great an evil as to imbibe a dislike 
to me in consequence. I fear he already wishes 
he had been less precipitate in addressing me, 
and that I had been less prompt in accepting 
him, and that my family had been less eager 
to get him into theirs. I am sure he must al- 
ready wish that he had fallen in love witha 
woman who had fewer relations.” “He may 
rhaps wish that the woman he loves had 
ewer relations,” replied Mrs. Leedom. “But 
console yourself, dearest Kitty. 1 am very sure 
my brother would not exchange you for any 


woman in the world, even for one who had not 
a single relative.” 

“It is very kind in you to say so,” resumed 
Kitty, “and I know I shall feel better after this 
conversation. It is so hard to keep our griev- 
ances always pent up within our own bosoms. 
Many a time I would have given worlds to 
have opened my heart to Albert, and have 
hoped every moment he would encourage me 
todo so. But he never till this eveing gave 
me the least hint on the subject, though I know 
him too well to suppose that he could derive 
much pleasure from the frequency and length 
of their visits. No doubt, however, he believed 
that J did. Certainly it is my duty to try and 
think well of them all. But now that J have 


seen something of other families, I do not be- 
lieve that ours was a very loving one, or that 


there was much kindness among us, or any 
great disposition to make each other comforta- 
ble and happy; and it strikes me now that 
none of us are very sensible. I know it is wrong 
in me to say so—but indeed, I wish my people 
were better, and [ have no reasen to flatter my- 
self that I do not resemble them, notwithstand- 
ing all the pains I have been taking, ever since 
my marriage, to improve myself in every thing.” 

Mrs. Leedom’s reply was very gratifying to 
poor Kitty; and when Colesbury came in, it 
was evident that he had subdued his irritation, 
and recovered his good humour. But Kitty’s 
tears, which flowed again at the sight of her 
husband, brought on the long-sought explana- 
tion; and he felt his error in having through 
false delicacy delayed it, till the inconvenience 
in question had grown into a serious evil. 
“And yet,” said he, “ what could I do—it is 
repugnant to my nature to show coldness or in 
hospitality to the guests under my roof, even 
though their visits may be somewhat unwel- 
come. Beside they were the family and con- 
nections of my dear Kitty, and I thought she 
took pleasure in having them with her.” “ And 
so I did,” said Kitty, * ’till I began to doubt if 
it was regard for me or for themselves that 
brought them so incessantly.” 

*“ Would it not have been well,” said Mrs. 
Leedom, “to have delicately intimated to your 
father and mother, with a view of their men- 
tioning it to other branches of the connection, 
that your house must not be considered the 
only place of accommodation for each and all of 
them whenever they came to Philadelphia.” 

* Yes, it were well to have done so,” replied 
Colesbury: “But I was not aware of the extent 
to which this—this—what shall I call it !—this 
inclination to visit us bas been carried. Again, 
it is a painful thing to risk the imputation of 
churlishness or inhospitality, and very foreign 
to my wife’s nature or my own to deserve it. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Branchley we owe the duty 
of children, therefore they shall never feel 
themselves unwelcome guests in the house of 
their daughter and their daughter’s husband. 
But I own there are other relatives of my dear 
Kitty, whose encroachments on our comfort are 
so frequent as to make a little discountenance 
rather justifiable, as a means of self-defence; if 
we knew how to commence, and how to accom- 
plish a thing that has now become so difficult.” 





“T fear,” observed Kitty, “that your hints 
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must be very broad before they would be taken 
or acted upon. To say the truth, my dearest 
Albert has given me a much better home than 
has fallen to the lot of any of my connections; 
and therefore it is not surprising they should 
like to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Even an absolute interdiction (which I am sure 
neither you nor I could ever give) would have 
no effect on some of them.” 

Mrs. Leedom in her own mind thought so 
too; and could scarcely suppress an odd anec- 
dote she had heard of an old quaker woman 
who having made a very long and very trouble- 
some visitation to a certain friend, and being 
civilly requested to seek other quarters, as her 
apartment would be wanted at the approaching 
yearly meeting, perseveringly replied —“ If 
thee feels free to desire me to leave thy house, 
I feel free to remain in it as long as it suits 
me.” 

“For the present, however,” said Colesbury, 
“T know not what we can do with aunt Wid- 
gery, who is disappointing us of our excursion 
to Niagara. Perhaps she is really in ill health.” 

“Oh! no,” replied Kitty. “We all say that 
if she actually felt these incessant sufferings 
she would take medicine, and havea physician, 
and live more abstemiously, and try seriously 
to get well. It is only because she has no- 
thing else to think of. She came sometimes to 
our house in New York; but did not seem to 
like her visits, as my father and mother never 
took the trouble to pay her any extra attention ; 
my sisters never listened to her; and my bro- 
thers laughed at her. She said I was the only 
one of the family that had the least feeling for 
her.” 

It was now determined in counsel that if 
Mrs. Widgery showed indications of protract- 
ing her stay beyond one week, she should be 
informed, with great skill and address, that her 
host and hostess contemplated an immediate 


journey to Niagara. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


The remainder of the evening passed in dis- 
cussing without disguise the topic of these per- 
tual visits of Kitty’s connections; and both 
usband and wife felt it a relief to speak openly 
about it. Still they could think of no plan to 
obviate the grievance; for Kitty felt it impossi- 
ble to receive any of her relations coldly or un- 
graciously; and Colesbury doubted his resolu- 
tion to intimate in the proper quarter that these 
visits were not always welcome. They agreed, 
however, that during the week of her stay, 
Mrs. Widgery should have no cause to say 
that any of her numerous wants were disre- 
garded. 

About ten o’clock, when Colesbury was es- 
corting home his sister, Bina the chamber- 
maid came to the parlour to say that the strange 
lady had rung the bell, and desired her to tell 
Mrs. Colésbury she wished to see her. Kitty, 
who supposed that Mrs. Widgery had been long 
since settled for the night, went up to her 
room, and was informed that she had only been 
taking her evening nap, and wished to go to 
bed; for which purpose she rose and took her 
seat in the great chair, first enveloping herself 





Bid 

in a double wrapper, and pinning a shawl over 
her head. It was the business of near an hour 
to prepare her for her grand repos. The bed 
was made over again in a particular fashion of 
her own, the sheets being tightly fastened down 
with numerous pins all round the matrass. A 
plate of soda biscuit, a basket of cakes, and a 
bottle of raspberry vinegar were placed at her 
bed-side, in case she should want refreshment 
in the night. Also various aromatic essences 
were arranged within her reach, as remedies 
for any sudden faintness that might chance to 
come upon her. A flannel gown and a woollen 
shaw! were spread out on two chairs, in case of 
fire ; and her purse and pocket-book were hid- 
den undcr the bolster, in case of thieves; and 
there was considerable difficulty in fixing her 
night-lamp so as to give neither too much light 
nor too little. The walls of the room were 
searched high and low for mosquitoes, and she 
lamented bitterly the want of a mosquito net, 
desiring that one should be prepared for her by 
the following night. It was in vain to assure 
her that not a single mosquito had as yet been 
heard or seen, and that it was too early in the 
season for them. 


While our heroine and the chambermaid were 
busied in these numerous provisions for her ac- 
commodation during the night, Mrs. Widgery 
sat rocking herself slowly, and issuing her com- 
mands from the chair; peevishly finding fault 
with every thing as it was done. Though she 
had at last discovered that the weather was 
really warm, it was long before she could deci- 
dedly make up her mind to having one of the 
sashes left open; and Bina raised and lowered 
it half a dozen times before it was acknowledged 
of the proper height. Mrs. Widgery’s last or- 
der was to have a warm bath prepared for her 
by the first dawn of morning ; adding, thatafter 
it, she would return to bed and refresh herself 
with a cup of chocolate and a rusk ; and then 
take a nap till breakfast time. 

Finally, she laid herself down, and appeared 
to fallasleep while murmuring something about 
the way her rice cakes were to be made; and 
Kitty and Bina glided on tip-toe out of the room. 
But though the door was shut with due care, 
and as softly as possible, she started up vio- 
lently, and begged them “to have some mercy on 
her poor head.” They both took flight without 
waiting to hear more; but their retiring steps 
were pursued by sounds that murmured of 
“disrespect,” “unfeelingness,” and “ being 
considered as nobody.” 


In the latter part of the night, the whole 
house was alarmed by a violent ringing of Mrs. 
Widgery’s bell, with frantic vociferations for 
Bina the maid, and afterwards for Kitty. Our 
heroine, who slept in the adjoining room, 
started up in a fright, and hastened to Mrs. 
Widgery’s chamber, who saluted her with— 
“So you’ve come at last. I knew that black 
hussy would pretend not to hear me. Was 
there ever such a house! I might lie here and 
get my death before any of Pon would have 
thought of coming to see if I did not want the 
sash closed now that it is near morning, and 
the air has changed as it always does just be- 
fore day. I am all of a shiver, and I expect no- 
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thing else than a rheumatism for life, even if I 
escape a pleurisy.” 

“Indeed aunt,” said Kitty, shutting the win- 
dow, “you must excuse my saying that it 
would have been a very easy thing for you to 
have risen for a moment, and closed the sash 
yourself.” 

“ What! to get out of my warm bed and go 
strait to the very window, and expose myself 
to the full sweep of the current, right in the 
very jaws of danger. No, indeed, I value my 
life too highly for that.” 

“Tt is what J have just been doing,” said 
Kitty, leaving the room before Mrs. Widgery 
could finish a reply which began—“ Am I not 
a guest in your house, and an invalid beside— 
and have not I a right to expect that all my 
wants shall receive proper attention. Here’s 
humanity !—here’s hospitality !” 

Poor Kitty felt the reproach, though she did 
not deserve it, and resolved that Mrs. Widgery 
should not have the slightest cause of complaint 
for the future. “For after all,’ said she to 
her husband, “it is just possible that aunt 
Nancy may be an invalid, and suffer much 
more than we suppose.” “ How can a woman 
be well either in mind or body,” said Colesbury, 
“whose whole life is spent in the peevish and 
selfish indulgence of her own whims and fan- 
cies, utterly regardless of the comfort of those 
around her, and feeling no kindness towards 
a | human being.” 

n about an hour Mrs. Widgery rose to take 
her bath, and returned to bed to take her cho- 
colate, and before she again addressed herself 
to sleep, she sent for Kitty, (who had been up 
since daylight,) to give directions concernin 
her breakfast, desiring a chicken stewed wi 
mace and cream, rice cakes, eggs, and milk 
coffee. To Colesbury’s great regret she came 
to their breakfast table, found some fault with 
every thing’ that had been prepared for her, 
though eating heartily of all. As is the case 
with many people of Mrs. Widgery’s stamp, 
the eggs were her chief source of ) sla ure, 
opening and wasting half a dozen before she 
could find one that was boiled exactly to please 
her, and declaring that if her eggs at breakfast 
were not right she was good for nothing all] 
that day. lesbury thought she was for 
nothing any day; and his own sense of annoy- 
ance was now submerged in the sympathy he 
felt for that of his wife. 

As soon as breakfast was over, she set in toa 
see-saw in the rocking chair, and detained 
Colesbury near an hour by addressing exclu- 
sively to him the details of several bilious fe- 
vers, of which disease she said she had gene- 
rally four attacks every year, and felt as if one 
was coming on now. These reminiscences 
were interlarded with anecdotes of the neglect 
and want of a she had experienced from 
the persons with whom she batbeen staying at 
the time. 

Mrs. Leedom now came in to relieve her 
brother and sister of some of the trouble of their 
new guest; and Mrs. Widgery took a fancy to 
her (as every body always did) and became so 
sociable as to request that she herself would 


superintend the preparation of some tapioca for 
her luncheon: “ for Iam sure,” said she, “ you 





are a sensible woman, and understand these 
things.” 

Though the dinner consisted entirely of arti- 
cles provided according to her express desire, 
none of them were done to please her, and she 
expressed great fear that she should not recover 
her strength in Philadelphia. Afterwards re- 
suming the history of her last bilious fever, she 
addressed herself again to Colesbury, who, now 
that he was more at leisure, could scarcely re- 
frain from exchanging looks with Kitty, and 
smiling at the idea of her making him the de- 
pository of her experience on this agreeable 
— metenth 

t is unnecessary to icularise the various 
annoyances which Bd tee selfish, and una- 
miable woman inflicted upon her host and hos- 
tess. They counted the hours till the week 
should be at an end, and Colesbury’s resolution 
to bear it with patience was sometimes = 
shaken, particularly as the comfort of his wife 
was infringed on so continually. Having no 
other employment, Mrs. Widgery’s days were 
passed in imagining avants, and fretting if they 
were not immediately and exactly complied 
with. Her whole conversation was of whole- 
some and unwholesome food, and of her own 
ailments, and of the ill-usage she received from 
every body. It was found necessary to exclude 
from the table every thing that she professed to 
dislike, as she always averred that the sight of 
it made her sick. It was only by the promise 
of extra wages while Mrs. Widgery stayed, 
that Kitty was enabled to retain any of the ser- 
vants ; and the third day she found it necessary 
to hire an additional girl purposely to wait on 
her. 


CHAPTER IX. 


On the eighth day, Mrs. het ye to the 
great joy of the family, desired Colesbury to 
inquire for an escort to Pittsburg. Notwith- 
standing his pity for the niece of Mr. Widgery, 
on whom she was going to bestow herself, and 
for the gentleman who was to have charge of 
her on the road, Colesbury undertook the com- 
mission with such zeal and alacrity that when 
he came home to dinner he was able to inform 
her that an acquaintance of his, intending to set 
out for Pittsburgh the next day, would take her 
under his care during the journey. 

Mrs. Widgery now looked much displeased, 
said she had no idea of being hurried away so 
soon, and that though she had thought it might 
be well to have an escort provided in time, it 
was not her desire to leave Philadelphia before 
the last of the week, as she had many prepara- 
tions to make for so long a journey; and that 
she never expected to get across the mountains 
alive, go when she would. 

“You are not aware, perhaps,” said Coles- 
bury, who could hold out no longer, “ that Kitty 
and I have made our arrangements to set out 
for Niagara on Wednesday.” 

“Have you,” said Mrs. Widgery. “ Well, 
and what is to prevent my going with you to 
Niagara, ins of taking that awful ride to 
Pittsburg with a strange man. I have never 
seen the Falls, and as every body goes there now- 
a-days, I don’t know why I should not. My 
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visit to Pittsburg can be easily put off to some 
other time. I really think a journey to the 
north this warm weather would brace me up, 
and do me more good than any thing else. 
Niagara is north, isn’t it ?” 

Colesbury was almost tempted to say it that 
it was not; and poor Kitty sat nearly petrified. 
Her husband, after a pause, ventured to suggest 
divers reasons why it would be best for Mrs. 
Widgery to pursue her original intention of 
going to Pittsburg. She pertinaciously and 
perversely held on to her new idea of accompa- 
nying them to Niagara, saying that she felt a 
voice whispering that it would entirely restore 
her health, and that she had always heard that 
the air of the north was good for the appetite. 
“ And you know,” said she, “ if I had more ap- 
petite, [ should have more strength.” 

At last, perceiving the reluctance that met 
her proposal, she said rudely and coarsely— 
“ You need not be afraid; I shall pay my own 
way—lI always do when I travel—lI thank for- 
tune, I have the means.” 

Colesbury coloured with indignation, and 
left the room hastily, afraid to trust himself in 
reply. And Mrs. Widgery then with perfect 
sang froid talked to Kitty about going with 
them to Niagara as a thing of course. 

She did go with them; and all that they en- 
dured in consequence can be better imagined 
than described. Suffice it to say, that before 
the end of the first day they had serious 
thoughts of abandoning altogether the journey 
to the Falls. 

During their stay of two days in New York, 
where Colesbury found some unexpected busi- 
ness awaiting him, they remained at one of the 
hotels in Broadway. Mrs. Branchley having on 
her first visit apprised them that, as her house 
was so small and her family so large, it would 
never be in her power to accommodate them 
when they came to the city. It is unnecessary 
to say that Colesbury by no means coveted the 
accommodation. However, al] of the name of 
Branchley came, by degrees, to dine, drink tea, 
and breakfast with them at the hotel. 

On arriving at Niagara, Mrs. Widgery found 
the air too bracing for her, complained exces- 
sively of the cold, and of the noise of the Falls; 
and luckily for Colesbury and Kitty, lay on her 
bed attended by a chambermaid, during their 
chief visit to this wonder of the American 
world. It is enough to say that the sight of the 
cataract amply repaid them for all they had 
suffered on the way, and that they no longer re- 
gretted the journey to Niagara, even with such 
a travelling companion as Mrs. Widgery. 

Finally, on their return to New York, they 
deposited her at the house of one of her sons; 
she telling them that as she had found herself 
better while in Philadelphia, she thought it 
most likely she should come and pass the win- 
ter with them. This last drop caused the cup 
of Colesbury’s endurance to overflow, and he 
instantly put a positive veto on the proposal by 
sternly saying, “ Madam, that visit will not be 
convenient to us.” 

“ Exactly like you Mr. Colesbury,”—said she. 
“T must say you are one of the unkindest and 
most inhospitable men I ever met with, and 
Kitty is following fast in your footsteps. I 





wonder the family should ever have consented 
to her marrying a person of whom we all knew 
so little. Never was a guest so ill-treated as 
myself while in your house; poor lone widow 
that I am, with miserable health, all broken 
down by bilious fevers. Few as my wants 
were, none of them were properly attended to, 
no pains were taken to procure for me things 
that I like, and to have them prepared to my 
taste. I never could relish a morsel that came 
to the table ; though you knew perfectly well, 
that if I had had more appetite I should have 
had more strength.” 

“ Come Kitty,” said Colesbury, “Let us re- 
turn to the hotel.” 

As soon as they were in the carriage—“ The 
absurdity of that last tirade,” continued he, 
“has actually excited -my risibility rather than 
my anger; and I see that dear Kitty’s eyes are 
laughing through their tears. Indeed there is 
always so much of the ridiculous mingled with 
the proceedings of such people as Mrs. Wid- 
gery, that though the annoyance is unques- 
tionably very great at the time, we only recol- 
lect it and talk of it afterwards as a source of 
amusement, 

(To be Continued.) 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I. 


Ort have I scann’d amid the flush of even, 
Yon soaring ramparts of the western sky, 
Lifting in dim magnificence to heaven, 
Their glitt’ring forms of giant majesty. 


I. 
’Tis still around them—and the silent air 
Floats like a great sea down the mountain side— 
How chang’d the scene, when hurtling storms are 
there. 
And scowling tempests round the summits glide ! 


Ill. 
One peak there is that bathes in ether clouds 
In fleecy light along its bosom borne, 
Boom to the mist that all below enshrouds, 
While splendor rests on stainless Washington ! 


IV. 
Here, when the storm howls wildly round its head, 
In eddying fury, how its strength goes by! 
The whirlwind rises from its rocky bed, 
And shouts in uproar with the mountain cry ! 


v. 
And mountain echoes to the joyous song, 
When thro’ its shroud the withering flashes come, 
And towering crags the revelry prolong 
Amid the arches of the thunder’s home! 


VI. 


’Tis here where Freedom on her chariot rides, 
Or sits, like Sun-god, on her guarded throne, 
And o’er a world in majesty presides, 

Which she is proud, and thrills to call, her own! 
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THE LONE ONE! 


“THEY TOLD THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW’D BRIDE.” 


A BALLAD, WRITTEN FOR THE “LADY’S BOOK,” BY ROBERT T. CONRAD, ESQ. 


ADAPTED TO A SOUTHERN MELODY. 


SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS COMPOSED FOR THE “ LADY’S BOOK,” BY E. L. WALKER. 


Andante molto. 





the sol-dier’s wi-dow’d bride,That he a glo- rious 


death had won; “Oh! would,” she shriek’d, “ we, too, had died, My child, for we are 
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De - so- late and 


De - so - late and lone! 


II. 


Her babe in all her sorrow smiled, 
Her early doom’d, her only one, 
Death from her heart-strings tore that child, 
And left her all alone! 
Desolate and lone! 
Desolate and lone! 
Desolate and lone! 
She pray’d to join her dead! 








lone, De - so- late and 


Her heart was with her dead. 
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The widow clasp’d her sunken brow, 
Her pale lips breath’d a broken moan, 
She sunk—her heart had burst!—and now 
She is no more alone! 
Never more alone! 
Never more alone! 
Never more alone! 
She sleeps beside her dead ! 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Sram! what a wonder-working power is steam! 
and how strange in which its might is put forth. 
Look at yon white column of vapor rising from the 
steam engine. How like a putf of smoke. Yet 
the fisherman’s genii was not half as potent, though 
he boasted, as he rose from amidst the smoke, that 
he had despised the authority of the great Solomon. 
Steam can work the miracle for which the lover 
prayed, and annihilate space and time. It can do 
more, it can lengthen our years to antediluvian 





measure—dating by events, instead of moons. 
Cross the Atlantic in twelve days! and how much 
time is redeemed! It took our pilgrim ancestors 
more than ten times twelve. Do we not live 
longer than they did? How soon new things be- 
come obsolete. The coronation of Queen Victoria, 
that some four months ago occupied the attention 
of the whole civilized world, is now with forgotten 
things, as though it had passed years, aye, centuries 
ago. But as we did not take up the theme, while 
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all were loud in proclaiming it, we will venture to 
call up a reminiscence of the scene. 

That royal pageant has now passed by, and its 
magnificence been so often and elaborately described, 
that we shall not detain our readers with the repeti- 
tion of its details. Yet to have witnessed it we would 
have given—half the yearly profits of the Lady’s 
Book. Not that we care so very much to look upon 
a Queen; but Victoria we consider as higher and 
more glorious than any sovereign—even the repre- 
sentative of the moral influence of woman in the 
nineteenth century. To this point we shal: confine 
our remarks. 

Why is it that such profound and hearty homage 
is rendered to this young and gentle girl? She is 
of that sex whose physical weakness keeps them in 
dependence on man, whose intellect, hitherto con- 
sidered by him as of little worth, and almost uni- 
versally denied suitable cultivation, has really ap- 
peared frivolous and inferior. And yet the acces- 
sion of a woman to the throne is hailed as a tri- 
umph by the most powerful and intelligent nation 
in the world. 

We think that in no way can this be rationally 
accounted for, save on the ground of moral feeling. 
There seems to be a persuasion in the minds of 
the people of Great Britain that Victoria is by her 
moral endowments, worthy to reign over them. 
They yield to her that willing homage which the 
heart gives to acknowledged goodness. And how 
salutary is the influence of this moral sway} The 
ceremony of the coronation, which gathered the 
population of the Great Metropolis, and a host of 
strangers from every part of the civilized world, 
tested the superiority of moral over physical power. 
At the crowning of George the fourth, the presence 
of the military could not restrain the hisses and 
disorderly conduct of the mob. When Victoria ap- 
peared, there needed no military to enforce order; 
there was no mob; but thousands on thousands of 
happy, gratified men and women, who seemed each 
to strive to conduct in the manner best calculated 
to gain the approbation of their young and virtuous 
sovereign. ‘The superiority of the moral senti- 
ments over brute force in the preserving of order 
and good behaviour, was never more happily ex- 
emplified. The efficiency of self-government, and 
the ability of each individual to regulate his or her 
own conduct in accordance with propriety, was 
proved. Jt only needs the continued operation of 
this feeling of moral responsibility, to elevate and 
improve the people of Great Britain, until they will 
become in morals, as they now are in physical and 
intellectual knowledge, a model for the world. 

The hereditary sovereign of England has very 
little real power in the government. But on the 
manners and morals of the nobility and the fashion- 
able, his or her example acts with tremendous 
effect. How pernicious, for instance, was the ex- 
ample of the first Charles and the last George. In- 
deed there have been very few of the kings of 
England whose conduct in private life was not a 
scandal and reproach to the Christian name. Yet 
these men were, ostensibly, at the head of the 
Church, and each, at his coronation, received the 
holy sacrament on his polluted lips. No wonder 
the people, who are deeply imbued with reverence 
for religion and the sanctity of domestic virtue, 
should withhold their love and confidence from 
such rulers. 

But Victoria has come before them in all the 
charms of youth and purity. No shadow of reproach 
is on her fair fame. The spectators must have 
felt that the crown was placed on a brow of inno- 
cence; and when she reverently knelt at the altar 
of her God, would they not deem that guardian an- 





gels would watch over and protect their young 
queen, whom heaven had raised to the throne, as it 
were, to show the beauty of virtue, and the strength 
of moral principle ? 

No wonder her subjects shout, with such hearty 
fervor, ‘God save Queen Victoria!” While she 
continues to support the dignity of her sovereign 
state, not as though she aimed at aggrandizing her- 
self, but with the aim of exalting talent, genius, 
goodness and picty, we trust that these prayers for 
her long life and Diashies will find a warm re- 
sponse in the heart of every American woman. 


** Now may heaven realize the vision bright.” 
ee 


Practical Rules for the Promotion of Domestic 

Happiness. By Matthéw Carey. 

We noticed this little work before it was pub- 
lished. It is now in the market, and we hope will 
not be overlooked by those who are in search of a 
good book which is readable. Mr. Carey is a vete- 
ran in philanthropy, and stands yet at his post, 
and though almost four score, seems to feel the 
eagerness of a young author in his generous pur- 
pose of writing to promote social happiness. May 
he live to see many of his plans prospering. The 
heart never grows old that rejoices to impart happi- 
ness to others. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Half-high dress of poux de soie, colour 
according to fancy. Corsage tight. Sleeves plain. 
The flounce at the bottom of the dress is headed by 
a bouillon of the same. Square shawl of satin, 
trimmed all round with white blonde. Hat of poux 
de soie, smaller, but, in other respects, similar to 
that on the other figure. The trimming underneath 
the front of the hat is of tulle, square net. Hair in 
ringlets. A deep fall of lace goes over the corsage, 
in place of a collar, and is fastened in front by a 
large brooch. Cambric ruffles; black shoes; white 
gloves. 

Fic. 2.—Dinner or Evening Dress. Dress of 
mousselline de laine embroidered all over in de- 
tached bouquets, done in tambour work and in 
twisted silks. Corsage low at the bosom, fitting 
perfectly tight to the bust, and without a point. 
Long full sleeves brought low upon the shoulder in 
very minute plaits, and retained by two small 
bands. At the commencement of the full part of 
the sleeve is a narrow frill, cut on the cross way of 
the material, and put on without any fullness what- 
ever; the outside of the sleeve is ornamented with 
a bow of satin ribbon, with long ends, a second 
small bow is placed on the upper part of the wrist. 
The skirt of the dress has two flounces at bottom, 
the upper rather less deep than the lower. Dress 
cap of blonde, ornamented with green or pink rib- 
bons; the crown is as plain as possible, and the 
trimming, consisting of deep borders of blonde, in- 
termixed with green or pink ribbons, exceedingly 
full at each side of the face. Long blonde lapets 
are in lieu of strings; hair in smooth bands. Black 
satin shoes; white kid gloves. 
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LeGeh lice we uit wisuvul. 
“ Mrs. Colesbury is particularly engaged,” said 
the waiter, dispensing with his usual bow and 
smile. “Oh! but she must see us,” replied the 
woman—*“ We’re her own born cousins, come 
all the way from Hockamockany o’ purpose.” 


wapas yucst was sitcing near one of the windows, | 
conversing with Mrs. Colesbury and hearing 
some one remark that the “ New York boat must 
have come in very late to-day, the passengers 
and their baggage being only just now going 


by,” he observed that the increased facilities of 


travelling induced many to go from home, when 
their journeys were of no advantage to them. 
selves or toanyoneelse. “For instance,” said 
he, “I am just now looking at a group of stran- 


gers that J saw pass up the street a few minutes 
21 





Kitty had not courage to meet the eye of her 
husband, but she looked imploringly at Mrs. 
Leedom, who made a sign to her tocalm herself 
and then left the room; while Mr. Armington, 
with much tact and consideration, commenced 
talking on a subject which he knew would ar- 
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